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IN NOVEMBER 
Children and Youth in 
Today’s Crisis—Articles in 
November will treat the 
following topics: How do 
current national and in- 
ternational problems _af- 
fect children and youth? 
Priority for children. A 
school program in civil 
defense. Guidance in an 
atmosphere of crisis. A 
new method in family life 
education. Psychosomatic 
illness: an indication of 
unfulfilled emotional 
needs. Education for the 
creative personality. Guid- 
ance practices for child 
socialization. 
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Priorities in Education 


An Editorial’ 


During the years of World War II a generation of Americans learned to 
understand the meaning of “priority.” Again, as the tempo of rearmament 
quickens priorities seem likely to be with us. This is almost inevitable as the 
delivery rate of military equipment mounts from $4.5 billion in 1951 to $12 
billion in 1952. 

The idea of priorities in education, in a very real sense, is comparable to 
the priority concept in the building of our national defenses. Indeed, thoughtful 
educators and laymen, alike, are beginning to recognize that priority for edu- 
cational needs is an integral part of national defense needs. 

Priority must be given to freeing the best possible educational thought and 
action in order to meet the problems of swollen school enrollments, the persist- 
ing dearth of competent classroom teachers (particularly in elementary schools), 
the too-limited tax basis for school support in many states, and the organized 
antagonism to liberal educational practices which has spread from city to city in 
recent years. 

The Publications Committee, Editors and Advisory Editors, and Executive 
Committee of ASCD gave prolonged, careful thought to themes for the 1951-’52 
issues of Educational Leadership as suggestions from the membership were re- 
ceived. One criterion, in making final selections was related to priorities in 
education. The monthly themes for the coming publication year as a result deal 
with topics, elements, and factors in education which seem most fully to merit 
priority. 

Bm In-service education. The current issue of our journal proposes priority for 
in-service education. This was deemed important because it promises to help 
the profession conserve educational manpower as it is used more wisely, by com- 
pensating in part for the way in which turnover erodes the effectiveness of many 
school programs, and by meeting some of the problems posed by teachers with 
marginal preparation or those who are to be working with an age level for which 
they originally were not prepared. 

& Children and youth in today’s crisis. Next month some of the ways in which 
the great human resource represented by our school population receive priority- 
attention. Data available in 1950 indicated that the families of 8,000,000 chil- 
dren move annually, that 20% of the mothers of school-age children are gain- 
fully employed, that 6,000,000 youngsters are orphaned or have but one parent, 
and that between 1938 and 1948 the number of children born out of wedlock 
increased by approximately 50%. The implications of such facts, as they affect 
children, deserve the most careful study and subsequent action by educators 
as does the emotional impact of our present unsettled era upon children. 


1By Harold G. Shane, chairman of the ASCD Publications Committee and professor of edu- 
cation, Northwestern University. 
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& Schools and the search for peace. How can we help, through education, to 
create minds of tolerance and mediation? The December issue will give precedence 
to the fundamental role of education in helping to make the future secure because 
it rests on a foundation of secure people who believe that there can and must be 
peace with honor in a world threatened by the destructive power set free by 
technology and science. 

& Significant curriculum issues. Many controversies confronting education are 
long-standing impediments to progress. In the January, 1952, issue of Educa- 
tional Leadership a serious effort will be made to “smoke them out” and to sug- 
gest ways in which they can be resolved so that they will no longer block progress 
by creating an indecisiveness inimical to better educational programs. 

& Citizens’ participation in planning and action. This is February’s high- 
priority topic. With invariably dangerous, and sometimes crippling, attacks on 
the schools under way in many communities greater understanding and support 
are desperately needed for educational programs. Enlightened lay participation 
holds a bright promise for an early abatement of the criticisms which spring 
from the lack of understanding found when schools build barriers rather than 
bridges between campus and community. 

& New approaches to teacher education. The Working Committee on Sta- 
tistics for the recent White House Conference estimated that an increase of 
25,000 teachers will be needed, on the average, each year between 1951 and 1960 
to cope with the school enrollment bulge. The temptation to “mass-produce” 
teachers in the face of this demand is already great. The development of stronger 
rather than diluted teacher education programs deserves the priority it will 
receive in March of next year. 

& Better aids for learning. A great deal of knowledge based upon research and 
upon the experience of capable teachers is but little used in thousands of school 
districts. If the “know-how” which this knowledge represents were put to ef- 
fective use—if we taught as well as we know how to teach—progress in education 
would occur at a rate never before approached. Here, again, is an area in which 
attention is overdue and which is to be examined in April. 

& Schools foster experimentation. The final issue of Educational Leadership 
for 1951-52 will give priority to practical experimentation, to action research 
now being initiated and developed in American schools. Moral support, mutual 
encouragement, and mutual stimulation should be generated as school workers 
share their ideas, plans, and aspirations with regard to creating better environ- 
ments for learning. 

The 1950's already are fulfilling their promise of being the most critical ten- 
year period in many decades of public education. The value of the present and 
of forthcoming issues of Educational Leadership will reside, in large measure, in 
the success with which readers are motivated to think courageously and to act 
wisely in giving priority to problems stemming from the basic educational needs 
upon which the monthly themes of our journal are based. 
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Lighting Candles 


MURIEL CROSBY 


“It is better to light a candle than to curse the darkness,” according to an 
ancient proverb. This article tells how a Child Education Foundation 
news letter assisted recent graduates in tackling their first jobs. Muriel 
Crosby is director of elementary education, Wilmington Public Schools, 


Wilmington, Delaware. 


BRIDGING the gap between the pre- 
service education of teachers and actual 
professional service is a problem shared 
mutually by teacher-education institu- 
tions and school communities employ- 
ing beginning teachers. Where the 
teacher-education institution feeds its 
graduates into a local school commun- 
ity, opportunities for close college-com- 
munity relationships should narrow the 
gap. But, even so, there is a need for 
careful guidance of beginning teachers 
for under the best of circumstances the 
gap is usually present. In a sense this is 
good; certainly it is justified, for the 
alert teacher-education institution is in 
the forefront in modern education, hav- 
ing access to and using the findings of 
current research and experimentation 
in problem areas. On the other hand, 
the typical school community accepts 
change critically and slowly and this is 
sound, for we know that growth that is 
genuine takes time and cannot be 
accomplished by undue pressure. 
Where the teacher-education institu- 
tion sends its graduates far afield, the 
problem becomes even greater. Dis- 
tance and time make it virtually im- 
possible for the college to participate 
actively in the successful orientation of 
its graduates in their first professional 
jobs. Yet the responsibility remains. 
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First JOBS PRESENT HAZARDS 


This report describes an experiment 
by one college attempting to meet its 
responsibilities to beginning teachers 
and their school communities. It began 
with a conception that education pos- 
sesses real hazards for graduates in their 
orientation to first jobs in the profes- 
sion. It focused attention upon the re- 
jection of patterns and the conviction 
that teacher education should be con- 
cerned with the broad development of 
the student as a person and a potential 
professional worker and not with the 
preparation of beginning — teachers 
armed with a bag of tricks and pre- 
scribed patterns to meet any and all 
situations. The experiment was founded 
on a belief that the pre-service educa- 
tion of teachers should be geared to the 
conviction that an individual makes 
himself a teacher on the job. With such 
a premise it followed that emphasis in 
teacher education should be _ placed 
upon the fullest development of the 
individual equipped with broad schol- 
arship, an ability to use the scientific 
method, knowledge of content fields 
essential in the level of teaching to be 
entered, skill in human relations, and 
an eagerness to develop on the job the 
competencies of successful teaching. 
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The most tangible pre-service aspect 
of the experiment to bridge the gap be- 
tween pre-service and in-service experi- 
ence was a senior seminar held the 
semester before graduation. Much of 
the work of the seminar centered in 
weekly, all-day sessions observing in 
selected centers representing a cross- 
section of philosophies and agencies; 
religious schools, modern, progressive 
and traditional schools, public and pri- 
vate schools, day-care centers and set- 
tlement houses were included. To grad- 
uates beginning their professional serv- 
ice in schools scattered far and wide 
came the realization that “Education, 
1951” wore many different faces. This 
seminar experience was designed to act 


, 


as a buffer between idealism and real- 
ity. And off went the graduates—seven- 
teen of them from the seminar group— 
one to Brazil, three to the West Coast, 
three to New England, six to the mid- 
dle-eastern states 
D. C., to up-state New York, one to 
continue in college, and two to marry 
and postpone their teaching careers. 


from Washington, 


College Sponsors News Letter 


With all the careful guidance given 
students through four years of college 
designed to help them become ready 
for their first teaching jobs, there was 
still need for more. In spite of the geo- 
graphic barriers of space and distance, 
the college felt that some effort should 
be made to provide for its graduates a 
little of the security which ties with 
the immediate past give and which fos- 
ters wholesome independence. Accord- 
ingly, in the early fall following gradua- 
tion, a letter went out to all former 
seminar members. This was a “feeler,” 
the response to which would determine 
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whether or not letters should be sent 
at regular intervals during the first year 
on the job. Part of the first letter is 
quoted. 


By this time many of the Class of 
ig50 are getting established in new 
jobs and beginning to feel very much 
at home. While many of our recent 
seniors are located near by, some are 
on far-flung shores. All of us are busy 
and frequently find it difficult to keep 
in touch with old friends. For these 
reasons some of us thought it might 
be helpful if an occasional note is 
sent to you during your first year of 
teaching, calling attention to some of 
the new resources which come our 
way and which may be of interest to 
you in your work. If you think this is 
a good idea and would like to be on 
our mailing list, please let us know. 


Included in this first note were de- 
scriptions of several new pamphlets, 
films and other “good resources” with 
brief suggestions for their use. 


Letter Wins Enthusiastic Response 


The first news letter met with such 
an enthusiastic response that it was de- 
cided to follow through with a series 
of five letters during the school year. 
The second letter noted that: 


It is too bad that everyone cannot 
see the letters from the Class of 1950. 
We have positions in many places; 
we work with children of many ages. 
On the whole, many in the class are 
well placed, in positions with more 
constructive features than negative 
ones. We have very large classes of 
children, though a few have small 
ones. Some ’50’s are already digging 
into their new communities and par- 
ticipating actively in raising educa- 
tional standards, 








In addition to the resources sug- 
gested by the staff, the second letter 
introduced some suggested in the first 
responses from graduates. A request 


was included also: 


The college is setting up a curricu- 
lum center to expedite familiarity 
with and use by students of good 
curriculum materials. We need 
courses of study, curriculum guides 
and other suitable materials, Please 
keep us on your mailing list if you 
come across materials we can use. 


Early in December the third and 
final letter for the first semester went 
out. Graduates had responded to the 
second letter with a number of fine sug- 
gestions for members of the group. 
These were passed along. Suggestions 
were made by the graduates also for 


additional ‘“‘features.” 


Among the many letters we have 
had from the Class of 1950 a number 
have contained very good suggestions. 
Several have asked to have incorpo- 
rated in our “news’”’ letters some de- 
scriptions of current “first jobs” held 
by members of the class. Others have 
recommended good professional ref- 
erences for sharing through the news 
letters, for inclusion in the curricu- 
lum center and for consideration by 
future senior seminar groups. And 
still others have made valuable sug- 
gestions for making even better the 
quality of pre-service education pro- 
vided at the college. 

First of all let us bring ourselves 
up to date on former classmates. ‘The 
following quotes are taken from let- 
ters received: 

“Right now I am recruiting moth- 
ers to do house-to-house canvassing 
to urge people to vote for new school 
buildings. You can imagine how they 


hate the thought of turning into 
saleswomen, but you can imagine 
also how desperately we need the 
new school buildings. I have sixty- 
eight children in double session right 
now, but the number varies so that 
I am constantly busy with personnel 
and census cards.” —S.A. 
* * & 

“I can’t quite rival S.A.’s 68 kin- 
dergarteners, but I do have 49 of my 
own. I am in a school that was built 
during the last two years, and opened 
this fall. Of course the equipment is 
all new. The furniture is blonde ma- 
hogany, and the spinet pianos are 
made in matching wood.” 

“Perhaps someone could tell me 
how to distinguish between one 
identical twin and another. I can’t.” 
—A.B. 


* * & * 


“T am teaching 26 children in first 
grade. The parents are interested in 
what goes on, and at a P.T.A. tea 
several weeks ago, there were twenty 
mothers. ‘That is a good showing.” — 
B.J. 

k # 

“My teaching situation is abso- 
lutely wonderful. As you know, I 
am assistant in a first grade. ‘The wo- 
man with whom I work is an excel- 
lent teacher, and [ consider myself 
extremely fortunate. We have in our 
class 25 six-year-olds and are given the 
use of three rather large classrooms. 
We've arranged it so that the tables 
are all in one room, making it very 
easy for all the tool subjects to be 
taught there with a minimum of con- 
fusion. In the middle room we have 
woodworking or cooking or painting 
and the third room is left for indoor 
games, music, etc. We’ve divided into 
groups so that not everyone is doing 
the same thing at the same time. 
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urtesy, Hil wough County (Fla.) Public Schools 


My days were full of unanswered questions. How do you in 
troduce new words? How long should a reading period be? 


“Last week the children had their 
first experiences in cooking. ‘They 
made applesauce. Everyone (includ- 
ing the teachers) had a marvelous 
time of it. 

“The school is situated in a won- 
derful location and the playground, 
while not the best equipped as to 
material, is grand in that there are 
plenty of trees, flowers, etc., around 
to stimulate an interest in science. 
We took our class of 25 first graders 
on a train trip last week and it 
proved to be highly successful. Our 
next trip will be to the new museum 
at Science Park. I'll let you know 
how that one turns out.”—ZL.E. 


* * & * 


“Your suggestion as to the need for 
a public-relations job is of particular 
interest to me. At present I am in a 
country school, of wooden structure, 
built in 1900, the toilet facilities con- 
sist of an “outhouse,” the second 
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grade (my class) and third grade are 
forced to share the same room, con- 
sequently, with 54 children together, 
the greater percentage in nailed- 
down seats. 

“The town is reluctant to 
double sessions or to construct a new 
school. ‘The faculty, superintendent 
and a good percentage of citizens are 
willing to do everything in order to 
bring our schools up to those in the 
surrounding vicinities but we are still 
battling the old ‘die-hards.’ I feel 
that the movie you suggest may be 
just the right approach. ‘Thank you 
very much for the suggestion.” —G.]. 


have 


* © € * 


“Teaching is wonderful and I love 
every minute of my time with my 
children. I have 21 in the morning 
and 18 in the afternoon. I think 
that’s an ideal number for a new 
teacher. My setup is excellent and I 
have lots and lots of room. My floor 
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is linoleum and is just perfect for my 
children to take their shoes and 
socks off for rhythms. I have a new 
piano and J also have a victrola. The 
kindergartens have their own play- 
ground which is fully equipped.”— 
B.M. 


* © * * 


By midyear it was felt that indi- 
vidual stock taking would be helpful. 
Accordingly, the fourth letter was de- 
signed to bring this about. 


As you evaluate your first semester 
of work on your job it would be help- 
ful to those of us working in the field 
to have some responses to the follow- 
ing questions: (a) As a_ beginning 
teacher in September, how well 
equipped do you feel you were? What 
kinds of situations in teaching do 
you feel you, for a beginner, met 
well? What kinds of situations 
seemed hard for you? (b) Other than 
teaching, what aspects of getting es- 
tablished in your job do you feel (1) 
you were able to meet especially well? 
and (2) you found difficulty in meet- 
ing well? 

If you find time please drop a note 
of response to these questions for it 
will help the new senior seminar 
group in their planning this year. 


‘They welcomed my suggestions and 
utilized them. ‘They were particularly 
interested in the new trends in teach- 
ing. They are critical of dress at the 
Settlement House. They insist on 
neatness, cleanliness and not fancy at- 
tire. Advancement there ties up with 
your personal habits and qualities.” 


* *£ * * 


“As a beginning teacher last Feb- 
ruary, I was amazed to find how little 
I knew about the mechanics of teach- 
ing tool subjects. I knew what should 
be expected of second graders, but 
had no idea how they were taught. 
The exception was arithmetic. After 
our Math course I could have taught 
arithmetic in my sleep. But in read- 
ing, spelling and writing I was lost. 
All I could do was memorize the 
guide book and hang on. My days 
were full of unanswered questions. 
How do you introduce new words? 
How long should a reading period 
be? How do you teach a child to 
write on a line, not half off? What 
can you do about mirror writing? I 
could go on for pages, but you know 
the kind of thing I needed—the me- 
chanics of teaching tool subjects. I 
think we should have had the same 
kind of preparation for other subjects 
as we had for arithmetic. We seemed 
to spend a lot of time on reading, but 





Several individual evaluations re- never learned how to teach it. ] 
ceived from the graduates were quoted “That is my main comment. It is i 
in the fifth and final ‘“‘news letter” sent all very well to say that each teacher L 
out in mid-April. must develop her own methods, but ” 

you can’t develop methods out of i 
“IT am now attempting to answer thin air. . 

the questions of your February 5th “IT solved the problem of my identi- é 

letter. (a) As a beginning teacher I cal twins, but sort of feel I’m cheat- 2 

felt quite well equipped except that ing. Their mother bought enamel M 

I still need more help in presenting pins—a J for Jerry and a T for m 

music and rhythms to the children. Teddy and she pins the initials on a 

(b) I found it fairly easy fitting into their shirts every day. But I still 

my job. Everyone was friendly and feel that I ought to manage without Ed 

delighted to have a trained teacher. that.” evs 
Educational Leadership Oc 








News Letters Ease Transition 


To all participants, staff and grad- 
uates, the “news letters” seemed effec- 
tive in easing the transition from pre- 
service to in-service status. Space does 
not permit more than a sampling of 
letters and responses. ‘The sampling is 
adequate, however, to demonstrate 
some of the values of this effort. Of 
the thirteen beginning teachers from 
the original seventeen-member semi- 
nar, nine responded to the news letters, 
six with regularity. 

For the staff the “news letter experi- 
ment” was a valuable one. The eager- 
ness with which it was received and 
turned into a two-way experience was 
gratifying. A firsthand account of con- 
ditions in teaching as they affected our 


graduates ‘was revealing in reflecting 
needs and strengths of our program. OL 
the graduates, seven taught kindergar- 
ten—three in public schools, three in 
private schools, one in a_ settlement 
house. Six became primary teachers— 
three each in and _ private 
schools. One we lost track of. In all 
but two instances progress of varying 
degrees was reflected in the quality of 
teaching experienced by 
graduates during their first year on the 


public 


success in 


job. 

This experiment in 
gap between pre-service and in-service 
experience has demonstrated that the 
extension of the guidance program of a 
teacher-education institution has a le- 
eitimate function in the successful ori- 
entation of the beginning teacher. 


bridging the 





Why In-Service Education? 


SCHOOL BOARD OF AUSTIN, TEXAS! 


How do school board members regard local in-service education pro- 


grams? This article describes the forward-looking practices officially 


adopted in the Austin, Texas, public schools. 


IY IS axiomatic in the professional, 
business and industrial fields that those 
persons who are involved continue to 
study and to grow. The doctor who 
does not continue to study soon be- 
comes antiquated in his field. The man 
who was an expert mechanic on the 
Model T Ford can do little with a 
modern automobile unless he has con- 

1This article was prepared by the Board of 
Education (W. I. Kocurek, president) and the 


executive staff, Austin Independent School 
District, Austin, Texas. 
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tinued to study the new developments. 
The bankers hold regular courses for 
in-service education so as to be able to 
meet the new demands and follow the 
new laws. Likewise with teachers. 
Whether a teacher is new to the 
school system or is a veteran educator, 
whether he has no experience or many 
years’ experience, he needs the benefit 
of an effective in-service program. The 
school that does not have such a pro- 
gram soon lags behind. A teacher who 
lacks opportunities for some type of in- 
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service education quite likely becomes 
antiquated. No school and no faculty 
is static. Staff members either are striv- 
ing to improve the program of their 
school or an increasingly poorer job 
of teaching is being done and the youth 
that the school is set up to serve are 
thereby being penalized. 


Board Sets Up Program for Growth 


The school board and the adminis- 
trative staff of the Austin Public 
Schools, realizing the need for con- 
tinuous growth on the part of faculty 
and board members, set into operation 
a definite program for in-service edu- 
cation. Development of this program 
was made a responsibility of the di- 
rector of instruction and his staff. 

One of the first steps in the in-service 
education program was to extend the 
contract year for all teachers from one 
hundred and eighty days to two hun- 
dred days. Principals and supervisors 
are now employed for eleven months. 
One hundred and eighty days are used 
for regular class work and twenty days 
are used for in-service training. The 
schedule for the twenty days varies 
somewhat from but is 


year to year 


generally as follows: 


e Four days for pre-planning before 
school opens in September. Three 
Curricular Days during the year. 
Thirteen days after school closes in 
June. 


e The four pre-planning days used 
in (a) orienting new teachers, (b) 
orienting all teachers into plans for 
new year, (c) study of materials, (d) 
review of workshop productions, and 
(e) discussion of special services such 
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as guidance, visiting teachers, spe- 
cial education, etc. 

e Ihe three special Curricular Days 
are spaced throughout the year. ‘The 
program on these days is divided into 
two blocks. ‘The entire faculty works 
on some common program in the 
morning. Areas in which work was 
done this past year were reporting 
to parents, school public relations, 
and democracy in action, The other 
half day is spent on special interests 
such as mathematics, reading, art, 
music, social studies, etc. 

e The in-service education program 
in June is so set up that teachers may 
select, within limits, from five areas. 
Fifty per cent or more of the teachers 
work in local curriculum workshops. 
the staff may 
other summer 


Fifteen per cent of 


teach in local or 
schools. Twenty-five per cent of the 
faculty may attend summer school 
while five per cent may travel and an- 
other five per cent may be involved 
in related educational activities. 

e All the 
Schools are requested to participate 
in the workshop the following sum- 
mer, Only in special cases may teach- 


teachers new to Austin 


ers participate in some activity, other 
than workshop, two consecutive sum- 
mers. Interest was so high in the two 
problems selected for the 1951 work- 
shop that seventy-nine per cent of the 
faculty participated. 

e The 1951 workshop had two large 
areas of interest, namely reading and 
promotional policies. The areas vary 
from summer to summer. We cannot 
commend too highly the results that 
accrue from the workshop each sum- 
mer. 
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Relationship with University 


We should like to refer to other 
phases of the Austin in-service educa- 
tion program. The working relation- 
ship with the University of Texas is 
excellent. Special classes are operated 
for Austin teachers in late afternoon 
and evening at the university. A teacher 
may take up to six semester hours of 
work for credit during the school year. 
Not only are classes offered but stafl 
members from the university are avail- 
able at any time for faculty meetings, 
study groups, P.T.A., etc. 

Each local school faculty has  in- 
service study programs under way at all 
times. Some typical topics of the past 
year were: 


An Effective Program of Public Rela- 
tions 

The Bilingual Students 

Reading Techniques 

Reporting to Parents 

The Life Adjustment Program. 


Our local supervisors are working con- 
stantly with groups and with individ- 
uals in methods and materials. They 
are on call at any time when help is 
needed. Likewise they spot and give aid 
where it is needed even when a request 
for help may not have been made. 


Representation at Professional 
Meetings 


The local board and administration 
believe that another excellent phase 
of the Austin in-service program is the 
practice of having representation at 
various state and national meetings. 
The local schools are represented at 
such meetings as those of the Associa- 


tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, American Association of 
School Administrators, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, 
Association for Childhood Education 
International, National Education <As- 
sociation, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, National Guidance Association, 
and others. ‘Teachers attending give 
detailed reports upon their return and 
this information is made available to 
all faculties. 

Professional libraries have been de- 
veloped in each building as well as a 
special section in the city library. Also, 
there is a central professional library 
in the Administration Building. 

Not only has a program of in-service 
education been developed for the local 
teaching staff but also for the Board of 
Education. Each board member is as- 
sociated actively with the Texas School 
Board Association. Members of the 
Board of Education attend the Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminis- 
trators conference each year and also 
attend the National Meeting of the 
School Board Association. Special edu- 
cational .literature is placed in the 
hands of board members. Examples of 
this are: The Pasadena Case, School 
Boards in Action, and special copies 
of bulletins of the N.A.S.S.P., and pro- 
fessional magazines. 

The Board of Education of the Aus- 
tin Public Schools has seen definite 
growth and improvement in the ad- 
ministrative and teaching staffs as a 
result of this program for in-service 
education. It it expected that through 
a continuation of this program the 
Austin schools will continue to improve. 
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Problems of a Beginning Core Teacher 


GORDON F. VARS 


What particular problems must a beginning teacher face in conducting 


a core program? These problems are discussed by Gordon F. Vars, teacher 


of ninth-grade core and also audio-visual coordinator at Bel Air Junior- 


Senior High School, Bel Air, Maryland. 


A BEGINNING TEACHER, no mat- 
ter how thorough his preparation may 
be, has to meet and solve many prob- 
lems during his first year. While many 
of these problems are common to all 
teachers, some seem to be more chal- 
lenging to teachers working under a 
core system than under a more tradi- 
Until teacher- 
education institutions design programs 


tional program. more 
for core teachers, newcomers will have 
to learn many core techniques as they 
go along. This article has been written 
Lo point out some of the situations for 
which a prospective core teacher should 


prepare if he is to reap more fully the 


rewards of this stimulating kind of 


school work. 

The kinds of problems which a new 
teacher encounters depend upon both 
his background and the situation in 
which he The went 
through a “progressive” college where 


teaches. writer 
he became accustomed, as a student, to 
teacher-pupil planning, self-evaluation 
and many other learning procedures 
which are part of modern democratic 
education. A year of graduate work 
made further study of core theory pos- 
sible, as well as detailed observation of 
the program of an outstanding labora- 
tory school. All this added up to rather 
exceptional preparation for teaching in 
a core program, 
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ORGANIZATION OF CORE PROGRAM 


Core courses at Bel Air High School, 
where the writer taught his first year, 
consist of a three-hour block of time in 
the seventh and eighth grades, and two 
hours in the ninth. During this time 
students develop some of the under- 
standings and skills usually associated 
with English, social studies and science, 
although the actual learning experi- 
ences are developed through teacher- 
pupil planning and without regard 
for subject matter boundaries. Units of 
work are usually chosen from within 
areas explored some years ago by Mary- 
land teachers at state and county work- 
shops,! although the teacher is not re- 
stricted to these suggested units. Ex- 
tensive use is made of audio-visual aids, 
field trips, library research, arts and 
crafts projects, and current periodicals. 
There is a great deal of group work, 
usually culminating in such things as 
oral reports, panel discussions and 
dramatizations. 

In addition to unit study, the core 
unit 


class functions as a home room 


for student council representation, 


1For a description of the Maryland program 
see: Devilbiss, Wilbur, “Working with an 
Evolving Junior High School Program—On 
the State Level.” Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals, Vol. 
xxxi, No. 146, (April 1947). p. 82-8. 
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intramural and attendance. 


Mathematics, music, home economics, 


sports, 


industrial arts, physical education and 
science (ninth grade) are outside the 
core and taught by specialists in those 
areas. Ihe core teacher serves as guid- 
ance counsellor, and four times a year, 
after consulting the special subject 
teachers, sends letter-type reports home 
to parents. Only satisfactory (S) and 
unsatisfactory (U) grades are given and 
these are based upon the child’s per- 
formance in relation to his ability.* 


2For a description of the Harford County, 
Maryland, program, see: Hardesty, R. Bowen, 
“Working with an Evolving Junior High 
School Program in a Local Unit.’ Bulletin of 


the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, Vol. xxxi, No. 146, (April 1947), p. 
86-95. 

Mudd, Dorothy, A Core Program Grows. Bel 
Air, Maryland: Board of Education of Harford 
County, 1949. 


, 





The senior high school operates in a 
conventional manner, with various cur- 
ricula, required and elective courses. 

A big advantage of this type of pro- 
gram is the longer period of time stu- 
dents spend with one teacher.’ In this 
way, the teacher gets to know each 
child much better, making it easier to 
learning experiences that will 
meet The writer 
noticed this particularly in contrasting 
his understanding of his core class with 
either of the one-hour-per-day science 
classes he taught. Freed from the limi- 
tations of the single period, a teacher 
can more readily adjust the children’s 
work according to their capacity for 


plan 


individual needs. 


sustained interest. Vital discussions 
‘Alberty, Harold, Reorganizing the High 


School Curriculum. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1948, p. 154-5. 


"ZB 


Courtesy, Ralph Morgan, Harford County Schools 





Member of a student panel uses large graph to illustrate an idea. 
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need not be cut off in order to change 
classes, and more effective use can be 
made of field trips, audio-visual aids 
and library work. 


Variety Needed in Program 

Effective use of this time, however, 
often challenges the newcomer. Inge- 
nuity is often taxed to the utmost to 
make sure there is sufficient variety in 
the day’s program. ‘The writer found 
he tended to let his eighth graders con- 
tinue too long at one kind of activity, 
so that they became fatigued, lost in- 
terest and developed discipline prob- 
lems. Only after learning to recognize 
the little signs by which a group of 
children shows its loss of interest was 
he able to change activities before trou- 
ble developed. Since moods change 
from day to day and from hour to hour, 
the teacher must be alert and build up 
resources of ideas with which to direct 
these necessary changes of activity. 

Because of the limited attention span 
of junior high school youngsters, the 
writer found he could not expect much 
more than an hour of sustained work 
upon the unit by his class. This left at 
least half the core period for which 
other worth-while activities had to be 
planned. 

Another problem was that the ex- 
treme flexibility of teacher-pupil-plan- 
ned core activities left children some- 
what insecure because they had few 
definite assignments from day to day. It 
seemed necessary to provide some rou- 
tine to the week’s schedule to give the 
children something to “hang on to” 
while experimenting with the freedom 
of democratic group work. 

To provide this routine structure, 
put more variety into the daily pro- 
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gram and introduce worth-while non- 
unit activities, the writer planned with 
his students a series of special events. 
One day each week might include time 
for current events, either by reading 
newspapers or discussing a radio news 


broadcast picked up on the wire re- 
corder. Another day might bring a free 
reading period or visit to the library, 
and another a final spelling review or 
test. Class meetings, hobby periods and 
other special activities were fitted into 
a regular schedule which was revised 
from time to time, but which remained 
constant long enough for each child 
to know what was coming each day of 
the week. This gave the week’s work a 
pattern, and still allowed plenty of time 
for work on the unit. 

In addition to the problem of sched- 
ule making, the beginning teacher has 
much to learn about planning activi- 
ties that will meet individual and group 
needs of the children. Core teaching 
usually involves much committee work 
for locating information and planning 
projects. This gives great flexibility and 
makes it easier to fit an “assignment” 
to the needs and abilities of the child. 
A child may exercise considerable 
choice over what he undertakes, with 
the teacher guiding him into challeng- 
ing, but not frustrating, undertakings. 

Committee work also promotes de- 
sirable social development and skill in 
democratic procedures, and thus may 
be the most important phase of school 
experience. Children learn the value 
of cooperation and the contributions 
all types of people can make to a group 
project. One need only look at the or- 
ganizations about him to see how vitally 
needed is the ability to work effectively 
in groups. 
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Effective Use of Information 


While these benefits derive from the 
process of working in groups, the prob- 
lem still remains of making effective 
use of information located, organized 
and presented by committees. Is it 
enough for children just to listen to a 
report? This might be satisfactory when 
all students are highly motivated, but 
such is very rarely the case. Frequently 
children must absorb a good deal of 
information before they even become 
aware of a problem. Motivation is par- 
ticularly difficult if the unit of study 
is not well adapted to the needs and 
maturity level of the group. A begin- 
ning teacher lacks experience in dis- 
covering problems and concerns of his 
class, but even should he succeed in de- 
veloping a unit of great interest for 
the children, the simple oral report 
cannot insure that a basic minimum 
of information is retained as a founda- 
tion for further learning. 

The writer found that a partial so- 
lution to this problem lay in careful 
checking at all stages of group work. 
Clear-cut and well-defined goals were 
essential, as well as frequent progress 
reports. Requiring each group to make 
a bibliography was a further check and 
enabled the teacher to suggest further 
resources. By having each committee 
submit a detailed fact outline of the 
results of its study, the teacher made 
sure that essential facts had been found 
and organized so others could under- 
stand them. Insistence upon using illus- 
trative material such as maps, draw- 
ings, charts, models, hand-made lantern 
slides and chalk-board diagrams made 
it more likely that the committee would 
get its message across. Movies, film- 
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strips, recordings and projected opaque 
materials were used when appropriate, 
and verbal presentations were vitalized 
by means of dramatizations, panels, 
quizzes and the like. In other words, 
student committees were helped to use 
the best of modern teaching methods in 
their presentations. 

As a further step toward permanent 
learning, each committee’s fact outline 
was duplicated or copied from the 
chalk-board into each child’s notebook, 
and additional information that came 
out in the discussion period was jotted 
down in the margins. These outlines 
were used by the teacher as bases for 
tests, quizzes and examinations, with 
frequent reviews, word games, “quiz- 
bees” and drills to give the necessary 
“over-learning.”” By proper attention 
to these techniques the core teacher 
can make sure that his students are 
mastering essential factual information 
while at the same time reaping the 
processes of 


benefits of democratic 


learning. 


Evidence of Progress Provided 


In line with modern concern for the 
needs of each individual child, scores 
on tests, quizzes and examinations were 
not used for comparative grading. They 
did, however, give the teacher some 
idea of how material was getting across, 
and provided each child with some 
evidence of progress. Most of the ac- 
tivities by which children learn demo- 
cratic participation in group effort pro- 
vide little concrete evidence of achieve- 
ment. ‘Too much of this activity may 
leave the student with a feeling that he 
is not really learning anything. As 
teachers we must constantly emphasize 
the importance of learning to get along 
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well with people, of choosing wisely 
between conflicting value patterns, and 
of solving group problems coopera- 
tively. At the same time, however, we 
must make that the child has 
something tangible to show for his 
time in school. He may be making great 
strides in developing leadership ability 
as chairman of a committee, but unless 
he can show his parents a ‘“‘near-per- 
fect” spelling paper or an essay com- 
mended by his teacher, he may feel he 
is getting nowhere and his parents may 
be convinced that all he does in school 


sure 


is play. 

Until we can demonstrate concretely 
a child’s growth in such things as social 
sensitivity, tolerance, self-reliance and 
the like, even the most flexible core 
system needs plenty of drill-type ma- 
terial to provide evidence of achieve- 
ment. ‘To be most meaningful, this ma- 
terial should be based upon needs and 
deficiencies uncovered in carrying on 
the core unit. The problem is not one 
of putting skill work into the core, but 
of exploiting the rich possibilities al- 
ready there. Where the development of 
a skill is necessary for the attainment of 
a larger objective, motivation is much 


usually common 


easier. Errors are 
enough to justify giving the whole class 
certain types of exercises, with special 


attention where needed. 


A Free and Flexible Program 

Letter writing took on new meaning 
when used in correspondence with pen- 
pals overseas or in writing for material 


concerning a committee assignment. 


Language drills were based upon mis- 
takes found in the children’s own 
papers, and new words were used for 
spelling and vocabulary-building ex- 
ercises. Reports and panels played back 
on the wire recorder motivated drill 
in spoken English, and the making of 
charts and bulletin board displays dem- 
onstrated the need for neatness and 
care in lettering and drawing. In these 
ways the “fundamentals” can be ap- 
proached with new vigor and enthusi- 
asm when studied as tools for the at- 
tack on significant student problems, 
while at the same time they supply 
concrete evidence of achievement. 
The very freedom and _ flexibility 
which make a core program such a 
promising way to meet the needs of all 
American youth create certain prob- 
lems for the beginning teacher. He 
must learn to use the longer block of 
time without losing student interest 
and enthusiasm, and to include enough 
weekly routine to provide security. He 
must promote development of the skills 
of democratic participation, while at 
the same time insuring mastery of a 
basic amount of factual information. 
He must ever be aware of the needs, 
problems, concerns and even temporary 
moods of the group he teaches. None of 
these insuperable for 
teachers with courage and imagination 
and an honest desire to help children 
acquire the best possible education. For 
those who meet these qualifications, 
core teaching offers one of the most 
satisfying and exciting fields of en- 


problems are 


deavor. 
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Merit Rating: A Symposium 


Nearly a year ago, ASCD’s pamphlet on the controversial topic of teacher 


rating made its appearance. As a follow-up, three educators were asked 


to prepare a statement giving their frank reactions to the viewpoint ex- 
pressed in this booklet. Susan Lacy is director of elementary education, 
Department of Public Instruction, Olympia, Washington; John L. Miller 
is superintendent of schools, Great Neck, New York; and Philip Ward- 


ner is past president, Department of Classroom Teachers, NEA, and is a 


member of the National Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 


sional Standards, NEA. 


Young Principal Faces Rating 


YOUNG PRINCIPAL was suddenly 


confronted by a request from the super- 
intendent to rate the teachers in her 
building. She approached it with great 
fear and concern. How could she rate 
Carl, Grace, Mary and the rest of her 
fellow workers? They were friends. 
They were all anxious to be good teach- 
ers. They liked each other. 

So Young Principal looked in all 
the books and articles on rating. After 
studying and thinking through these 
ideas, she finally decided on a check 
list which consisted of about one hun- 
dred specific items to be checked: Neat- 
ness of appearance, pleasing voice, neat- 
ness of classroom, window shades and 
on and on. After struggling over this 
list in an effort to rate each teacher, 
she began to see that she could check 
each person, but what for? The really 
important things about each were not 
listed. Did you see Mary’s glad eyes 
when Billy’s mother came to help with 
the pet exhibit? Did you hear Carl say 
the right thing when Nick thought he 
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had let the team down by missing that 
long fly? When Jane’s mother was ill 
did you know that Grace took special 
care to give Jane security? Did you 
notice how often Carl respected Billy’s 
talent for organization and minimized 
his academic troubles by providing ad- 
ditional help and understanding? How 
could she check these fine people 
against a superficial list? She couldn’t! 


Teachers Are Asked To Help 


Finally Young Principal asked the 
teachers for help in working out the 
problem. They didn’t know how either, 
but helped examine many different 
plans. ‘They compromised on a com- 
bination of ideas and each teacher 
worked with Young Principal on his 
own rating. Young Principal knew this 
was the only way she could feel honest, 
comfortable and happy with her fellow 
workers and keep a mutual warm feel- 
ing of trust and friendship. 

This group of teachers had always 
worked together on its common prob- 
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lems such as reading, social studies, 
guidance, mental health, conferences 
with parents and other problems as 
they developed. Three of these teachers 
gave leadership to regular parent group 
with the parents of the 
their own classes. ‘They 


discussions 
children in 
needed help in organizing an evalua- 
tion plan for themselves. They needed 
help in evaluating their study meet- 
ings, conferences, attendance at profes- 
sional meetings, visits to other schools, 
extension classes, summer sessions and 
classroom experimentation. How el- 
fective was each activity as they worked 
toward their objectives for themselves 
and their school? ‘They did have the 
ability to work together, they had faith 
in each other, they liked each other and 
were happy working together. Young 
Principal knew that each teacher was 
growing in ability to put these under- 
standings into practice. 

leadership has long 


Good school 


recognized the need for evaluating the 


schools’ and the teachers. When 
evaluations are developed by all con- 
cerned a long step towards mutual un- 
derstanding and respect has been taken. 
Much working together must be done 
in planning and exploring ideas. Re- 
spect for and confidence in each other 
must be developed. Faith and integrity 
of purpose must be present. Then sound 
evaluation which stimulates growth on 
the part of all may develop with suc- 
cess. 

i: ffective 
and is a part of the total planning of 
the objectives of the school. Like all 


evaluation is continuous 


other aspects of the educational pro- 
eram, teacher evaluation must stand 
the test of whether or not it improves 
the quality of experiences for the boys 
and girls in the school. 

So Young Principal and her Staff 
are helped to broaden their under- 
standings and ways of working by the 
work of the group which developed 
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Advancement Through Rating 


[ FIND myself in substantial agree- 
ment with the viewpoint that teachers 
should be evaluated rather than rated. 
We have to remember, however, that 
teaching is an art as well as a science; 
that the impact of teacher on pupil is 
discernible; and that evaluation, even 
though based on as many objective 
measures as possible, in the final analy- 
sis represents the best judgment of an 
individual or individuals. We have to 
remember, too, that a teacher is sub- 


ject to a kind of evaluation from the 
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day he enters training until he retires 
—by his college teachers, by the em- 
ploying administrator, by his peers, by 
students and by parents. 

The basic question is whether evalua- 
tion should bear any relationship to 
compensation. It is not enough to say 
that compensation based on evaluation 
will undermine teacher morale. After 
all, we have been for years trying to 
convince the lay public that teachers 
are meritorious as a group and should 
be paid accordingly. Lay evaluations 
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of us have at times been at variance 
with our own evaluations of ourselves. 
And can we escape a certain amount ol 
devaluation when we know that there 
are teachers who owe their jobs to reli- 
gion, politics, localism or graft? And, 
incidentally, are such teachers “to be 
taken where they are” and worked 


with? 


Creative Teachers Deserve 
Advancement 

It has been my observation that the 
public is willing to pay high salaries 
for creative teaching but that it is un- 
willing to assume that all of us are 
equally creative as teachers. ‘The result 
have failed 


that we many 


has been 
times to get the support needed for a 
sound educational program; that there 
has been a diminution of the esteem 
of the public for teaching; and that 
much of that incentive which charac- 
terizes a free enterprise system has gone 
out of education. Incidentally, it is 
not fair to pupils that the truly cre- 
ative teacher can gain salary advance- 
ment only by transferring to an ad- 
ministrative position for which he may 
be neither trained nor qualified. Many 
cases can, of course, be cited of teachers 
who have excelled in administration. 
If we as members of the teaching pro- 
fession are to enjoy professional pres- 
tige, if we are to get increased support, 
and if we are to build incentive into 
teaching, we have, I believe, to con- 
sider unemotionally the possibilities of 
relating evaluation to compensation. 
We have to try to find ways of evaluat- 
ing as fairly and as objectively as pos- 
sible. Teacher evaluation of self, teacher 
evaluation by his peers, administrator 
evaluation of the teacher and of the 
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growth of that teacher’s pupils—all of 
these and others have to be combined to 
the end that pupils may profit from the 
service of the teacher whose perform- 
ance or impact on pupils has been 
found to be superior. We should be 
studying ways of improving these meth- 
ods to the maximum extent possible. 
At the same time we should be study- 
ing ways to protect the teacher from 
any abuse of the evaluative process by 
administrator, board of education, par- 
ents or community. 

he principle of cooperative social 
action is a sound one. But what is the 
“group”; Is it just the teachers and 
together, or 


administrators working 


is it the teacher-pupil-administrator 
the teacher-pupil-adminis- 


trator-parent group? And what is the 


group, or 


responsibility of leadership if it ap- 
pears that the teacher group is operat- 
ing contrary to the best interests of 
other groups or of the whole group 
which includes pupils, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, parents and citizens who 
are not parents? 

On the score of discipline much could 
be said about the discipline which flows 
from the pressure of public opinion 
and about the fact that we have inade- 
quately structured the profession so 
that teacher opinion would serve to 
discipline teachers. 


Designated Leaders Have 
Responsibility 
“Each Profes- 


The section entitled 


sional Person a Leader” deals inade- 
quately with the leadership role of the 
board of education and of the school 
the 
munity group has, through the demo- 


leaders—the 


administrator. Presumably com- 


cratic process, chosen 
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board of education members. And pre- 
sumably this group—the board—has as 
democratically chosen a leader—the 
superintendent of schools—and charged 
him with certain responsibilities. If 
decisions of the teacher-group affected 
only members of that group, the super- 
intendent might let leadership pass 
from one person to another. As deci- 
sions of the teacher-group affect pupils 
and parents and community, however, 
he must discharge his leadership re- 
sponsibilities. 

The section entitled “Better Pur- 
poses Evolve ‘Through Group Decision” 
might be extended to cover teacher rat- 
ing of pupil performance. In other 
words, it may be that such ratings 
produce in the pupil emotional over- 
attitudes. How- 


tones or undesirable 


ever, there is no evidence that teacher 
rating of pupils produces on pupils 
more emotional overtones or undesira- 
ble attitudes than would result through 
an absence of such rating. 

This statement is, of course, con- 
sistent with the idea that we take pupils 
where they are. ‘There is a difference 
between the pupil and the teacher, how- 
ever: the latter is paid to render a serv- 
ice. If he is not rendering such service, 
is in fact incapable of making “a 
worthy contribution,” group interest 
(the interest of pupils, teachers, par- 
ents) may demand that he be removed 
from his position. Moreover, to con- 
tend that rating of the teacher on ten- 
ure is impractical and at the same time 
to stress the value of the preemploy- 
ment rating is not consistent. 





Cooperative Evaluation or Subjective Rating? 


THE pamphlet, Better Than Rating, 
prepared by a committee of the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, NEA, is timely. Re- 
leased in December, 1950, it comes at a 
time when the nation is acutely sensi- 
tive to the key importance of our pub- 
lic schools in maintaining the ideals 
and values of our American way of life. 
All over the country, communities, as 
well as the forty-eight states, have made 
and are continuing to make efforts to 
increase financial support for public 
education. Much of the increased ap- 
propriation of money for schools has 
been used to counteract inroads made 
by current inflation upon the pur- 
chasing power of teachers’ salaries. 
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It is not altogether surprising, there- 
fore, that, under the guise of improv- 
ing instruction, certain proposals are 
frequently advanced which are designed 
to operate as cost controls, to open the 
schools to political manipulation, and 
to destroy the influence of local and 
state associations in maintaining pro- 
fessional standards. Such proposals gen- 
erally take the form of some type of 
“merit rating.” 

This pamphlet points out the dan- 
gers in such trends in personnel poli- 
cies, clearly defines the issues involved, 
establishes the philosophy upon which 
democratic education is founded, and 
designates the kind of human relation- 
ships within the school and commun- 
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ity which will bring to American boys 
and girls an education that will en- 
able them to perpetuate a free and 
humane society in the years to come. 

Does the reward-or-punishment pro- 
vision implicit in most rating plans 
help the individual to make his greatest 
effort toward professional growth? Do 
we, in a democracy, want a type of au- 
thoritarian evaluation which guides 
individuals into unquestioning obedi- 
ence and submissiveness to persons su- 
perior in status? Do rating plans, be- 
cause of their very nature, cause ten- 
sions and anxiety? What do teachers 
and others say about these issues? ‘hese 
and many other searching questions are 
examined. The pamphlet asks what 
purposes traditional rating devices are 
supposed to serve, what is the validity 
of these purposes and the reliability of 
the devices used to achieve them. 

The writers state that “Democracy 
rests upon a belief in the essential 
equality, worth and dignity of the indi- 
vidual person.” Respect for the integ- 
rity of the individual requires that there 
be opportunity for him to secure his 
basic physiological, social and emotional 
needs. Any institution functioning in a 
democratic society must encourage un- 
derstanding use of the method of in- 
telligence. “All persons who are to be 
affected by a decision should _par- 
ticipate in making the decision.” 

Chapters IV and V analyze current 
teacher-rating practices and their ef- 
fects upon the school program. This 
section of the report deserves the care- 
ful study of everyone engaged in edu- 
cation at any level. Not only are the 
violations of democratic principles in- 
herent in the subjectivity of all rating 
plans and their susceptibility to abuse 
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revealed, but their unreliability is made 
painfully evident. 

Not only are rating systems highly 
subjective, but they are shown here 
not even to measure that which the 
rater wishes to have measured. Further- 
more, the combined intelligence, prac- 
tical wisdom and good purpose of 
faculties are frequently stifled and made 
inoperative by rating systems of all 
types. The child is lost sight of as the 
product of the whole school, tending to 
become the victim of the tensions set up 
in the climate of insecurity and anxiety, 
like that of a disturbed family situa- 
tion, in which the individual teacher 
works and lives. 

The final chapter outlines the prin- 
ciples and some of the processes by 
which there may be developed an ade- 
quate organization for a continuing 
evaluation of the school program in 
the setting of its own community. Prin- 
ciples which are psychologically sound, 
socially feasibly and professionally ac- 
ceptable are outlined, together with 
suggested techniques for putting them 
into practice. 

This last section of Better Than Rat- 
ing deserves the attentive consideration 
of all who are engaged in instructional 
work in the schools; but especially is it 
recommended to teachers and 
administrators who are engaged in the 
activities of our professional organiza- 
tions. It will particularly recommend 
itself to the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA, whose committees for 
the past five years have been working 


those 


on the twin problems of the evaluation 
of school programs and the improve- 
ment of instruction, and whose conclu- 
sions parallel quite closely those of the 
authors of this excellent pamphlet. 








[f the Colleges Asked the Teachers .. . 


CHARLES H. DENT 


Both pre-service and in-service opportunities for teachers may change as a 
result of such studies as that recently conducted by the Citizens Fact- 


Finding Commission in Connecticut. Charles H. Dent is assistant profes- 


sor of curriculum and instruction, University of Texas, Austin. 


PRE-SERVICE curricula as well as in- 
service opportunities for teachers’ pro- 
fessional preparation are undergoing 
changes. Schools of education and 
teachers colleges are securing helpful 
suggestions in planning the continu- 
ing preparation of both neophyte and 
in-service teachers through study of 
the interests which teachers reveal. Ex- 
amples of some factors being re-consid- 
ered are the amount of time desirable 
for the pre-service preparation of teach- 
ers (five instead of four years) and 
more effective ways of working with 


teachers on the job. A knowledge of 


the suggestions teachers have for their 
own professional development regard- 
less of their level of experience and 
preparation is basic to such planning. 


Getting Teachers’ Suggestions 


When professional staff members are 
working with one another in a local 
situation in such a way that all are ex- 
pressing their feelings of adequacy or 
inadequacy, and making plans that in- 
volve the resources of all, it is not hard 
to get at teachers’ suggestions for their 
continuing development. An_ illustra- 
tion of such information available from 
found in Con- 

survey of its 


in-service teachers is 
necticut’s cooperative 
education program conducted by the 


Citizens Fact-Finding Commission in 
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1949-50. This particular phase of the 
study on ‘Teacher Preparation and Per- 
sonnel,” one of six areas of the survey, 
yielded data which the state-wide Com- 
mittee on the Need for Graduate and 
In-Service ‘Training Programs used in 
restudying the degree programs of the 
state’s public and private educational 
institutions. The intimation is not in- 
tended that professional skill be meas- 
ured solely in terms of degrees ac- 
quired, although teachers’ attitudes to- 
ward this measurement of their profes- 
sional qualifications are important. 

It is suggested that this report be 
studied both from the standpoint of 
what the teachers indicated and what 
they did not indicate as to their con- 
cerns for continuing growth and de- 
velopment. If the interests expressed by 
the teachers in this survey are not the 
significant ones, to what extent are they 
outgrowths of the teachers’ preparation? 
To what extent are they outgrowths of 
the demands placed upon them by try- 
ing to meet educational innovations 
that sweep the country and that ad- 
ministrators fee] they must impose on 
their schools? What types of experi- 
ences and opportunities do teachers 
need to provide more adequately the 
qualities they need for teaching in to- 
day’s schools? How may such experi- 
ences and opportunities be planned for 
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and with teachers, which, in this case, 
meant all certified public school per- 
sonnel? 


Many Variables Analyzed 

Included in the complete study was 
an anlysis of many variables which 
affect the continuing preparation of 
teachers such as experience, years of 
preparation, highest degree held, year 
in which it was acquired, preparation 
in progress and preparation being plan- 
ned, and preference for study inside the 
state. It can be seen readily that this 
report cannot summarize all the char- 
acteristics of the Connecticut teaching 
personnel mentioned above. Instead, 
only those responses which seem to re- 
flect the sincere feelings of teachers will 
be given to the following: reasons for 
studying for a higher degree, general 
and specific suggestions for professional 
growth and development, and sugges- 
tions for improving opportunities for 
in-service education. 

When teachers gave their reasons for 
not working for higher degrees they 
were almost evenly divided into quar- 
tiles in saying: “have highest degree 
desired,” costs too high,” 
“have home 
“other reasons” which included “lack of 
suitable offerings,” “choosing instruct- 
ors rather than courses leading toward 
a degree,” and “honestly do not think 
degrees are worth much; it is time to 
judge the teacher and not the degree.” 
One teacher asked: “What will best 
serve both school service and approach- 
’ while another 


“financial 


responsibilities,’ and 


ing years of retirement?’ 
stated: “Courses offered by colleges in 
various parts of the country seem more 
interesting than a comprehensive plan 
by a single college for a degree.” 
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CONCERNS FOR GROWTH 





When Connecticut teachers listed 
their most important general concerns 
for professional growth and develop- 
ment in service, their suggestions fell 
into the following order, according to 
frequency tabulations ranging from 
22.3 per cent to 6.3 per cent of the 
responses: 

e “Improved teaching procedures in 
line with current demands on_ the 
school.” (Yeachers were asking for 
teaching procedures in line with smaller 
groups. ‘They wanted practical methods 
of applying idealistic theories to non- 
ideal situations such as in overcrowded 
classes with poor equipment. One 
teacher questioned: ‘ ‘Improved’ or 
‘just changed’ teaching procedures in 
line with current demands on_ the 
school?”’) 

e “Fuller understanding of philoso- 
phy and aims of present-day educa- 
tion.” (Teachers requested a complete 
understanding of the changing concepts 
of education. They wanted an under- 
standing of philosophy and aims of 
present-day education and an oppor- 
tunity to practice these. In asking for 
agreement on where we are going edu- 
cationally and how to get there, one 
teacher stated: “We don’t need fuller 
understanding of philosophy as much 
as we need a better philosophy.”) 

e “Planning curriculum content.” 
(Teachers showed a concern for more 
articulation between elementary and 
high school curricula, more correlation 
between subjects in secondary schools, 
fuller understanding of core curricu- 
lum, activity programs, integrated pro- 
grams, and education for life adjust- 
ment.) 

e “More understanding of how chil- 
dren grow and develop.” (Teachers 
called for further study of the so-called 
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social promotion. One teacher stated: 
“The child must not be frustrated, but 
the teacher is killed in the process.” 
Many of them seemed to link “im- 
proved discipline” with this concern: 
“how to cope with discipline without 
authority,” and “more ability to de- 
velop self-discipline in children.’’) 

e “More understanding of con- 
temporary national and international 
problems in their social, economic, po- 
litical, and educational manifestations.” 
(Several responses indicated a need for 
improved morals; “more understand- 
ing of how to educate for character 
and religious aspects of life,” and a 
request for adding “‘spiritual or moral 
to the above statement—that is the 
chief lack of education today.”) 

e “More understanding of skill in 
group processes.” (They wanted to 
know more about: “Dealing with indi- 
vidual problems with group success not 
put into the background;” ‘“Under- 
standing the impact of our rapidly 
changing world on the emotions of chil- 
dren;” “How to teach the fundament- 
als through the functional approach to 
learning;” ‘Developing a child-centered 
school.’’) 


e “More knowledge of subject mat- 
ter in certain areas.” (Teachers said 
they wanted to know more about these 
subjects, which are listed in the order 
of frequency of recurrence: reading, 
social studies, science, mathematics, 
English and music.) 

e “More ability to exert and foster 
educational leadership.” (This state- 
ment seemed to mean: “Knowledge of 
what parents and taxpayers want;” 
“More understanding of local problems 
and changes necessary;”’ “More skill in 
helping parents and board members 
understand educational procedures and 
aims;” “Schools need to understand in- 
dustry better;” “Identification and use 
of community resources as subject mat- 
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ter; and “Ways and means to relieve 
pressure and nerve tensions felt by 
most elementary teachers today.’’) 


Specific Concerns for Growth 


The specific concerns cited by Con- 
necticut teachers for professional 
growth and development in service, 
when grouped according to frequency 
tabulations, ranged from 24.2 per cent 
to 4.8 per cent of the responses and fell 
into the following order: “Improving 
human relations”; “Using audio-visual 
materials and methods”; “Teaching 
reading”; “Planning a guidance pro- 
gram”; “Practicing democracy in 
school administration and supervision”; 
“Developing a community school”; and 
“Constructing resource units.” 

In both instances where teachers in- 
dicated their concerns, less than three 
per cent of the responses indicated “No 
general or specific needs,” or “Other 
needs” that were written in. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE FINDINGS 


For the most part, the suggestions 
presented under the general and spe- 
cific needs of teachers for professional 
growth and development represent 
areas in which institutions that pre- 
pare teachers have been offering lead- 
ership. 

Possibly one of the strongest im- 
plications of this presentation is that 
colleges and universities should not 
double their efforts in providing the 
same kind of education in the same 
ways that they have been provided in 
the past. Other implications of these 
findings might include: 


e A need for more experimentation 
with the types of curriculum experi- 
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ences that should be afforded boys and 
girls in public schools, and a need fon 
self-evaluation of teaching procedures 
and philosophies of education in try 
ing to make each college course an ex- 
ample of teaching procedures consistent 
with a present-day philosophy of edu- 
cation. 

e A realization that teachers with 
much and little experience feel new 
needs for professional growth and de- 
velopment which may not have been 
cared for adequately in their pre-service 
preparation. (Teachers on the job need 
new understandings, knowledges and 
skills and different kinds of experiences 
to insure their getting these.) 

e An effort to understand the 
changes in society that have come about 
through scientific developments, and 
the implications of these changes fot 
teacher preparation. (Teachers in sery 
ice must have a broader base of func- 
tion than was necessary in a less com 
plex society in which they may have 
been prepared to participate). 

e Developing ways and means for 
teachers to be connected more defi- 
nitely with the community of which 
they are a part. (Teachers need to learn 
more effective techniques for improv- 
ing the quality of living in the com- 
munity through participating in it and 
understanding its make-up.) 

e Interpreting the impacts of 
changes in the social order so that 
teachers on the job may acquire skills 
in guiding boys and girls in working 
together democratically in the interest 
of the general welfare. (Teacher-educa- 
tion institutions need to interpret to 
teachers the importance of group dy- 
namics and its effects on the educa- 
tional program, the individual teacher, 
and group morale.) 

e Helping teachers in service and 
citizens to see that both personality 
development and functional mastery 
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and use of subject matter are seen as 
goals of present-day education, and that 
there is*no conflict between the two 
when they are both fully understood. 


FIELD SERVICE AND COLLEGE COURSES 


Through all these considerations, 
teachers colleges and schools of educa- 
tion can no longer limit their activities 
to the campus, but must seek effective 
ways of providing field services to meet 
the needs of teachers on the job. It is 
significant that teachers have sugges- 
tions both for accomplishing this and 
for making courses on the campus more 
effective. 

Connecticut teachers for the most 
part were pleased with the offerings of 
the teacher-education institutions of 
the state; at any rate they had few 
suggestions for making these offerings 
more effective. heir chief concerns in 
this area were that the work should 
deal with more practical problems of 
the schools; staff members should in- 
clude more persons with practical, im- 
mediate experience in schools; and staff 
members should change teaching pro- 
cedures to accord with best modern 
practice. 

‘Teachers were interested in working 
on professional pyoblems as close to 
their homes and jobs as possible for 
credit during the school year, first 
through workshops, and, _ second, 
through extension classes. Other pref- 
erences indicated interest in campus 
workshops with several continuing con- 
sultants, short work conferences on 
campus, course offerings on campus 
with discussion group procedures em- 
ployed, workshops offered in individual 
school systems during the summer, and 
course offerings on campus made up of 
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supplementary reading and lectures, It 
may be significant that almost six per 
cent of the teachers still preferred the 
lecture method of college teaching. 

Suggestions for non-credit activities 
to be provided by teacher-education 
institutions included: teaching aids 
and curriculum laboratories for use in 
in-service teaching, educational demon- 
strations and clinics in the field, special 
consultant services on particular prob- 
lems, short workshops offered in indi- 
vidual school systems during the school 
year, cultural and entertainment fea- 
tures, educational demonstrations and 
clinics on campus, directed professional 
study groups, and last on the list, edu- 
cational conferences. 


Recommendations for Program 


Some recommendations growing out 
of this study for the development of a 
comprehensive program of graduate 
and in-service education for Connecti- 
cut teachers were: 


e All personnel of the state depart- 
ment of education, all administrative 
and supervisory personnel in the state, 
and all teacher-education institution 
personnel should understand one an- 
other’s respective aims, philosophy and 
programs if the in-service education 
programs made available by teacher- 
education institutions are to be ol 
maximum effectiveness. 

e Regional activities, utilization of 
human resources in local situations, 
and collaboration of different institu- 
tions augur well for programs of in- 
service education. 

e A study should be made on the ef- 
fect of the self-supporting practices of 
all extension, summer and evening 
college programs. This study should 
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consider especially the influence of such 
practice on perpetuating the course 
method of meeting in-service needs of 
teachers and the resulting curtailment 
of experimentation with new proce- 
dures by local faculties. 

e Extension courses, when offered in 
local systems, should be arranged as 
part of a larger program for improve- 
ment of specific phases of the school 
program. Extension work should not 
be encouraged that does not allow for 
group activity and opportunities for 
teachers to make constructive contri- 
butions to the schools and thus in- 
crease their own professional compe- 
tence. 

e In-service education should _ be- 
come increasingly concerned with the 
general and specific problems faced by 
teachers as individuals and as mem- 
bers of professional organizations. 

e In-service education should’ be 
planned to encourage the individual 
to achieve maximum self-development 
as well as to acquire a_ professional 
degree. 

e In-service education should _pro- 
vide newer and better ways for teachers 
and parents to counsel and work to- 
gether. 

e Teacher-education institutions 
should find more ways of making non- 
credit activities of interest to teachers 
and members of the community. 

e lTeacher-education institutions 
should find more ways to meet the 
needs of teachers who are further ad- 
vanced in age and feel that they do 
not have many more years in service. 

e The problem of finding time and 
energy to participate in in-service edu- 
cation activities after regular school 
hours confronts many teachers. Ways 
of providing time during the school day 
for such programs need to be explored. 
Health counseling may prove to be an- 
other valuable service to teachers. 
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Follow-Up of a Summer Workshop 


HUBERT 5S. COFFEY 
and BURTON C. TIFFANY 


Do commitments enthusiastically adopted in a workshop setting carry 


over into action in classroom, school and community? Sometimes they do, 


according to the authors of this follow-up study: Hubert S. Coffey, assist- 


ant professor of psychology, University of California, Berkeley; and Bur- 


ton C. Tiffany, curriculum coordinator, San Diego County Schools. 


LEWIN pointed out in a number of 


significant researches the efficacy of 
group decision in producing change 
in individual behavior. These studies 
showed that even with such rigid and 
persistent habits as those involved in 
eating, food preparation and dietary 
choices, change could more easily be 
brought about when the individual had 
made his decision to change in a group 
situation than when he was requested 
to do so individually by an expert. Can 
we expect the same results from a group 
decision when it is related to changes in 
teaching procedures, staff relations and 
community participation on the part 
of teachers? 


WorRKSHOP IN GROUP DYNAMICS 


A six-week summer Workshop in 
Group Dynamics was held at San Di- 
ego State College under the joint au- 
spices of the college and the office of 
the County Superintendent of Schools. 
The planning was done cooperatively 
through a committee which represented 
both agencies and included the summer 
staff member who was obtained as a 
consultant in group dynamics to func- 
tion as a core leader in the work- 
shop. The objective of the workshop 
Was to assist teachers in greater aware- 
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ness of their functions as group leaders 
in the classrooms as they dealt with 
children, in their schools as they partici- 
pated as staff members, and in their 
communities as they played their im- 
portant roles as citizens. 

It was agreed at the very outset that 
the agenda for the workshop would be 
flexibly organized. Full cognizance 
would be taken also of the interests and 
needs of the workshop members. While 
certain assumptions about broad areas 
to be covered could be made, it was con- 
sidered essential to follow the impor- 
tant interests of the members as these 
pointed out the direction which should 
be taken. 

The workshop was organized into 
two major time divisions within a day’s 
schedule. The opening session consisted 
of exploring the broad phases of group 
dynamics by the consultant. This ses- 
sion included such topics as “the ef- 
fects of differing social climates,” ‘the 
theory and development of leadership 
skills,” “the relation of socio-economic 
position and cultural background to 
certain personal and social attitudes,” 


pupil 
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“the function of the informant, 
planning, participation and evaluation 
of group activities,” “development of 
parent participation in curriculum 
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planning,” “analysis ol group task roles 
in a discussion group,” “the relation of 
individual level of aspiration as in- 
fluenced by group participation,” “‘so- 
clometric evaluation of group-member- 
ship,” “the use of group evaluation 
methods for individual report cards,” 
“the relation of motivation to group 


decision.” 


Informal Atmosphere Encouraged 


The early sessions were conceived as 
a platform from which discussion topics 
for the smaller group meetings would 
spring. Make-up of the smaller groups 
was determined by the level of teach- 
The consultant 


ing interest. 


moved as rapidly as possible to develop 


group 


an atmosphere of informality and group 
participation. ‘Two devices helped to 
achieve this end: one, material for con- 
sideration by the group was brought in 
from the smaller groups and placed on 
the agenda for each day’s general ses- 
sion; and two, an evaluation committee 
was established to help the leaders di- 
rect the workshop toward the goals and 
the expectancies of the group members. 
The opening session became less and 
less a lecture by the group consultant 
and more and more a discussion group 
meeting. 

Role-playing was a very important 
adjunct to the development of an in- 
formal group atmosphere, and to real- 
izing in action terms the essential char- 
acter of many of the problems which 
were brought up. One of the first prob- 
lems discussed and presented in a role- 
playing situation was that of leader- 
ship. Different types of leadership were 
examined. A school staff meeting was 
used as the central problem, with three 
or four different leadership roles being 
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played by different members of the 
group. Role-playing situations moved 
from the initial experiences, which 
were structured by the group consultant 
and workshop director, to those which 
were conceived by workshop members 
in direct response to the problems 
raised by active group members. 


MEMBERS EVALUATE THE WORKSHOP 


An account of the workshop would 
be remiss if it did not give an evalua- 
tion of what the experience meant to 
its members. This evaluation may be 
seen in two ways: (a) what the mem- 
bers expressed at the time of the work- 
shop as the major gains in their experi- 
ence, as well as any disappointments 
they may have felt; and (b) the extent 
to which members carried the work- 
shop aims and achievements into action 
when they returned to their home bases. 

What was both surprising and grati- 
fying to the workshop staff was the 
feeling on the part of workshop mem- 
an 


‘ 


bers that they had been involved in 
experience.” Many of the teachers ex- 
pressed the opinion that this was the 
first time they had ever been in a learn- 
ing situation where their own needs 
were the pivot around which the ac- 
tivities of learning revolved. For many 
it was the first time they had ever had 
the courage to participate more or less 
freely and without fear of failure or of 
being made to feel ridiculous. Most of 
the members had never been aware of 
the fact that a group process with its 
involvement of group members really 
existed. They had regarded groups as 
something one belongs to, but cer- 
tainly not something one might look 
No one of those 


at and understand. 


members would have predicted that 
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such a group of strangers could have 
developed the kind of group relation- 
ship which makes for freedom of criti 
cism; tor tolerance and appreciation ol 
members’ idiosyncrasies; for develop- 
ment of intelligent ways of approach 
ing problems in cooperation with oth- 
ers; and especially for the warmth and 
affection which draws support for some, 
and makes possible intelligent dissent 
from others. 

While we cannot point to quantita- 
tive measures of statistical indices (and 
these would be valuable if we had 
them), we can point to some empirical 
observations which allow us to assess the 
amount of change which took place. 


List of Commitments Developed 


The last session of the workshop was 


devoted to developing a list of com- 


mitments which the members of the 
workshop would work toward during 
the tollowing year. ‘These commitments 


were as follows: 


e Lo be a more democratic leader— 
to use pupil planning, group discus- 
sion and group evaluation. 

e lo make children aware of their 
participation in groups and to evalu- 
ate such participation, 

e Lo become more of a “partici- 
pant” as a staff member—through 
the group experience better to evalu- 
ate my own participation and to help 
evaluate my staff for the purpose ol 
working toward more productive 
goals. 

e To use my relationships with par- 
ents more effectively—to get them 
more involved in the school program, 





Courtesy, San Diego State College 


Most members had regarded groups as something one belongs to, 
certainly not as something one might look at and understand, 
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to learn from them as well as to help 
them in their thinking. 

e To evaluate more effectively the 
human inter-relationships involved 
in the interview situation, and to 
respect as a source of insight and 
change the attitude the parent 
brings, no matter how antagonistic 
the attitude may seem at first. 

e lo be willing to hear and to en- 
courage expression on the part of 
parents in interview situations, real- 
izing that such expressions and the 
reflection of feelings in these situa- 
tions may provide the foundation for 
a more constructive relationship. 

e To use the technique of “‘role-play- 
ing’ when it seems to be a construc- 
tive means for clarifying real situa- 
tions and promoting real growth in 
children. 

e To implement the security and 
confidence that I have gained as a 
group member this summer through 
wider participation in groups, staff 
meetings and community work. 

e To broaden my role as a teacher 
beyond the confines of a_ school- 
room to membership in groups in 
our society in which I can be a “real 
person,” exercising the rights and 
privileges of citizenship and _ person- 
ality accorded other persons. 

e To be a change-agent, effective not 
only in working with children but in 
helping my community solve some of 
the real problems which threaten our 


society today. 


At the session’s end, several members 
of the group suggested that we meet 
during the following year to examine 
the commitments again in the light of 


whether or not they were realistic, 


go 


whether or not they were assimilated 
—in short, whether or not they could 
be carried out. 

A REUNION FOR EVALUATION 

Kight months later, four-fifths of the 
workshop members were able to attend 
the reunion. ‘The whole day of reunion 
was spent in discussion of the commit- 
ments; they were the agenda for our 
reassembled group. 

The group consultant had 
greatly gratified at the formulation of 
the commitments but he had had many 
apprehensions as he returned to the 
reunion. From the beginning he had 
been aware of the practical difficulties 


been 


in carrying out the commitments, also 
he had become somewhat accustomed 
to teachers’ being defeated as they tried 
to apply theory to practical situations. 
He could almost hear, in apprehensive 
fantasy, the complaints, the excuses, 
the rationalizations which might char- 
acterize a discussion of outcomes of 
each of these self-imposed obligations. 
After fifteen or twenty minutes, the 
consultant began to realize that his 
apprehensions were unfounded. The 
first enthusiastic recital about what had 
been accomplished with respect to the 
first commitment, even though he knew 
it to be honest, sincere and true, he 
regarded merely as a morale booster. 
The second response, which was an il- 
lustration corroborating the first, he 
tended to regard still as tribute to last 
summer’s joy, but he could not believe 
such attestations would continue. How- 
ever, they did. 
Commitments Carried into Action 


There was Miss B who told of her 
experience in helping primary chil- 
dren to set up standards by which they 
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could be judged and judge themselves. 
This resulted in a group-evaluated re- 
port card, for which the teacher and 
children worked out the meaningful 
criteria by which they would be judged, 
and also would participate in making 
the judgments. ‘There was Mrs. H, who 
had undertaken careful group _plan- 
ning before a field trip, and then had 
assisted the group in evaluating the 
experience in light of group standards 
they had _ cooperatively developed. 
There was the secondary school teacher 
who had taken imperious and intoler- 
ant peer-group prejudices and remolded 
this blind acceptance of the mode into 
a set of mature standards by which the 
group was willing to have itself evalu- 
ated. There was the larger project of 
Mr. Z, who had helped several grades 
plan and execute a clean-up day at 
school. For this, children had allocated 
tasks, had met all the difficulties en- 
tailed in a project involving such wide 
range of ages, and had used group- 
developed criteria by which to judge 
the success of the experience. Over and 
over again, we found exciting evidence 
of what teachers had done to put their 
resolutions to work. 

It was very evident that many of the 
teachers in this group had approached 
their relationships with parents with 
greater ease, confidence and apprecia- 
tion. Mrs. K told a story of how her 
patience and endurance had been sorely 
tried. An irate mother had challenged 
the teacher’s integrity in her guidance 
of the child. When this parent found, 
however, that she would be listened to 
sympathetically, she had remained to 
unburden herself of her own anxieties 
about the child’s behavior at home. 
There was Miss B who prior to the 
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workshop had always been “a silent 


partner” in deliberations of her own 
staff, undergoing the gnawing restless- 
ness attendant upon an inability to say 
what one has to say. She had found 
her voice now, prompted, as it were, 
by the greater voice of the group, and 
had gradually become a_ participant. 


Group Members Accept New Values 


The recounting of experiences by 
one person seemed only to stimulate 
others to relate similar experiences in 
different contexts. There was sharing, 
not only in the successes which they 
had enjoyed, but in the appreciation of 
barriers they had come up against in 
the pursuit of their goals. 

Lewin said, “The individual accepts 
the new system of values and beliefs by 
accepting belongingness to a group.” 
The workshop members had _ relin- 
quished certain time-worn stereotypes 
of the teacher and had accepted a new 
picture. It was the picture of a compe- 
tent, informed and participating group 
member willing to guide children in 
their learning activities, ready to help 
them evaluate these activities and pre- 
pared to step outside the routine order 
to accomplish those tasks which he sin- 
cerely believed were in the interests of 
child growth and development. 

Workshop members had accepted a 
new view of themselves as important 
agents in social change. They saw them- 
selves as helping children to develop 
the skills in group living so important 
to future happiness in our social order, 
and they recognized their own role in 
helping their communities face the 
problems which only intelligent leader- 
ship and intelligent group  participa- 
tion can solve. 
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Mental Health Implications for 
In-Service Pro grams 


W. CARSON RYAN 


Full use of the resources represented in any in-service group will be pos- 


sible only through application of principles of good mental hygiene, ac- 


cording to W. Carson Ryan, Kenan professor of education, School of 


Education, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


“SHE ought not to teach a course in 
mental hygiene. She’s too insecure her- 
self.” This pronouncement, made re- 
cently by a teacher on a university sum- 
mer school campus, may quite possibly 
have been both inaccurate and unjust. 
Nevertheless it suggests one of the most 
important factors in an in-service pro- 
eram, whether in a course dealing di- 
rectly with mental health and educa- 
tion or in any other professional or cul- 
tural course: The person who conducts 
the program must himself or herself ex- 
emplify good mental health, and must 
be a well-adjusted human being, able 
to develop from the start a good hu- 
man relations situation, 
Putting What.We Know Into Practice 
Most of the principles of good teach- 
ing in the elementary school apply like- 
wise to work with teachers, school ad- 
ministrators and other adult 
tional workers. We know that friendli- 
ness, understanding, respect for per- 


educa- 


sonality, are some of these principles. 
Indispensable also is the necessity fo1 
genuine participation by all members 
of the group. Lecture and _ recitation 
methods have little place in in-service 
courses for teachers, administrators and 
other school adults. ‘Fhese people come 
to a university course, study group or 
other in-service enterprise with a va- 
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riety of experiences, some good, some 
bad, but all of them important. 

They represent every level of in- 
formation, interest and understanding. 
s3ut by the same token they are them- 
selves resource persons whose points of 
view and varied experiences are assets 
of highest value in the process of group 
learning, or can be if they are wisely 
utilized. 

It is important not only to utilize to 
the full these varied resources we find 
in in-service groups, but especially to 
develop in each participant, through 
the use of these resources, a sense of 
security that comes from the realization 
that each has something to contribute 
as well as to learn. 


WEALTH OF MATERIALS Now 
AVAILABLE 

What we are concerned with, of 
course, is a reasonable achievement in 
securing positive good mental health— 
not emphasis on the things that are 
wrong so much as help in making and 
keeping things right. 

Learning about good mental health 
and ways of achieving it has been made 
immeasurably easier in the past few 
years by the wealth of material that has 
become available, both in the mental 
hygiene literature itself and in other 
writings on education. Where formerly 
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one had to search high and low for 
helpful information in non-technical 
language, such information is now at 
hand in almost every conceivable form 
—in excellent, practical books like Red1 
and Wattenberg’s Mental Hygiene in 
Teaching and the ASCD 1950 year- 
book, Fostering Mental Health in Our 
Schools; in numerous pamphlets and 
monographs of the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth, Science Research Associates, 
Teachers College of Columbia Univer- 
sity, the Federal Office of Education, 
the Public Affairs Committee, National 
Forum, the Hogg Foundation, the 
World Federation for Mental Health, 
and various state and local mental 
health organizations; in films, radio 
scripts, recordings; in drama _ form 
through the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health 
and the American Theater Wing; and 
even in the “comics,” where “Blondie” 
illustrates the possibilities in the use of 
an additional medium for getting im- 
portant principles across to those not 
technically expert. 


AN ILLUSTRATIVE PROCEDURE 


Let us illustrate how this kind of 
material can be used in a present-day 
program. The course described is one 
in “Mental Hygiene in Teaching” that 
has been given some twenty or twenty- 
five times in the past dozen years in 
university summer sessions, Saturday 
and evening classes, off-campus exten- 
sion, and in the regular academic year 
—for students (“graduate” and “under- 
graduate’) who are teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, guidance workers and 
others engaged in education. Although 
the course bears the mental hygiene 
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label, there are, it is believed, elements 
in it that could readily be applied in 
other courses and other study pro- 
erams. Needless to say the program is 
offered in no sense as an ideal one, but 
merely as suggestive of the possibilities. 


Considerable attention is given to 
getting off to a right start. Wherever 
possible the seating arrangement is such 
as to facilitate free discussion, though 
in actual practice it has more often 
than not been necessary to utilize the 
ordinary seating arrangements with as 
much informality as is possible. ‘To 
start things off, each member of the 
group is asked to state briefly who he 
is, where he is from, what his work is. 
Then the instructor gives a brief state- 
ment of the significance of mental 
health in the world today, with some 
reference to the extent of mental ill- 
health, but with emphasis on the pos- 
sibilities for better human relations and 
the part education and educational 
people can play in the program. 


& Each member of the group next re- 
ceives a mimeographed statement de- 
signed to give some idea of the way in 
which the course is conducted and the 
first tasks to be attempted. This state- 
ment includes a list of books and pam- 
phlets: “Two books for everybody to 
have in his possession, not as texts but 
as resource works; eight or ten other 
books that may or may not deal directly 
with mental health by title but are 
valuable for their point of view and 
application to various fields—for ex- 
ample, Lucy Sprague Mitchell’s Our 
Children and Our Schools and the 
Rennie and Woodward Mental Health 
in Modern Society; samples of the pam- 
phlet material already referred to— 
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such as The Making of a Healthy Per- 
sonality (White House Conference), 
James L. Hymes on Discipline (one of 
the Teachers College monographs), the 
Hogg Foundation’s Profiles for Com- 
munity Action, Mental Health Is a 
Family Affair (a Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet), and Emotional Problems of 
Growing Up (Science Research Asso- 
ciates); several of the journals dealing 
mental health. This 
statement describes 


regularly . with 
mimeographed 
three tasks to be done immediately: (a) 
What do you understand by the term 
“mental hygiene’? (b) Write a_ brief 
description of an educational situa- 
tion or episode within your own knowl- 
edge that seems to involve some type of 
“emotional difficulty” or other problem 
involving “mental health.” (c) Indicate 
what your own work is and any spe- 
cial reasons you have for wishing help 
from this course. 


Bm At the very first meeting various 
members of the group are given short 
articles and reports to be summarized 
orally the next day or so for the rest 
of the class. Participation is insisted 
upon, and there is usually plenty of 
discussion of these reports. 


When sufficient time has elapsed to 
have the first “episodes” written up 
and turned in, the instructor begins 
reading some of these to the group. 
There is usually considerable discus- 
sion of these cases. Obviously if the 
group is a large one it is not possible 
to read all the “episodes,” but because 
of their value as actual cases it has been 
found desirable to read as many as pos- 
sible. ‘These and the reports on articles 
go along together for some meetings. 
In the meantime there is no required 
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reading as such, but members of the 
group are asked to do certain things to 
familiarize themselves with the contents 
of the required book. For example, they 
are asked to select the case in Red] that 
they consider most significant and tell 
why; similarly with the longer case de- 
scriptions in the 1950 ASCD yearbook. 


& While these various reports of arti- 
cles are being made and the episodes 
read and discussed, members of the 
group are trying to come to a decision 
as to what special topics they wish to 
explore as members of a committee. 
The instructor also makes suggestions 
of possible topics. He injects into the 
proceedings from time to time state- 
ments on mental health that have been 
issued by various organizations or indi- 
viduals—e.g., the list of principles de- 
veloped in the Commonwealth Fund 
study of 1938, the Prescott formulation 
in the Teacher Education Commis- 
sion’s Helping Teachers Understand 
Children, the National Association’s 
brief Mental Health Is 1-2-3, and simi- 
lar pronouncements. These are mimeo- 
graphed for the use of students, as are 
also. brief historical statements of 
mental health in education as reported 
annually in the American Journal of 
Psychiatry. 





& Gradually committees are formed to 
look into the various aspects of mental 
health and education. Sometimes a 
committee of one is necessary for a 
particular topic; but usually the com- 
mittees will range from two to ten or 
twelve, with four or five as the more 
usual number. 


Pm It is at this point, of course, that the 
instructor has his heaviest burden of 
work, In this procedure, whether in a 
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specifically labeled course in mental 
hygiene or in any other university 
study, the instructor has to have avail- 
able all kinds of resources. Some com- 
mittees will get to their task with com- 
paratively little assistance; others will 
need a great deal—especially if the 
topic happens to be one on which not 
much has been written. The instructor 
tries to anticipate the committee selec- 
tions by having pamphlets, reports and 
references available, at least for a start. 
The final reports are made in various 
forms. Wherever possible (and it usually 
is) a two- or three-page summary is 
prepared and mimeographed in num- 
bers sufficient for all class members. 


Presentation of the reports usually 
takes a third or more of the total time 
available. The schedule is always some- 
thing of a problem—the later reports 
tend to have less time than the earlier 
ones. The method of presenting the 
committee reports varies considerably. 
Some of the committees will have each 
of its members report on a part of their 
findings and conclusions; others will de- 
pend upon having the chairman make 
most of the report. Still others will do 
very little reading of the report, pre- 





ferring to conduct a discussion of the 
major points with the whole group ask- 
ing questions. 


Osject: To ApvANCE MENTAL HEALTH 


Obviously in this type of procedure 
in in-service education some of the 
rules in the traditional academic game 
do not operate. There are no “tests” or 
“recitations” in the ordinary sense. Par- 
ticipants in the group are not asked to 
throw back in a formal examination 
the words of wisdom uttered by the 
lecturer. The only real evaluation for 
this kind of procedure is what happens 
afterward in the schools or colleges or 
other situations in which they work. 
But it is possible, if the university re- 
quirements demand it, even to have an 
“examination” in addition to the com- 
mittee reports and other evidences of 
successful effort to learn. ‘This examina- 
tion, however, is keyed to the actual 
situation in which the individual works. 
He is asked to measure his own school 
or community in terms of the standards 
mental hygienists have set up; or to 
work out a program designed to ad- 
vance the mental health of his own 
school or community. 
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In-Service Education of the Superint ndent 


EARL E. MOSIER 


The problem of improving the in-service education of school adminis- 


trators is being approached in a variety of ways in the Midwest. Earl E. 


Mosier, associate director of research, Cooperative Program in Educa- 


tional Administration, at the University of Chicago, describes some of 


the realistic attempts to bring about such improvement. 


PRELIMINARY studies by the Mid- 
west Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago show that half of the 
superintendents in the twelve Midwest 
states! have been in their present posi- 
tions three years or less. One in five of 
these superintendents was new to his 
job last fall. Only a third of the school 
boards made replacements by obtain- 
ing a superintendent from another 
school district within the state. Seven- 
tenths of the 5700 superintendents were 
in districts of less than twenty-one 
teachers. 

Frequent shifts in positions and the 
continual exodus from administrative 
posts tax the superintendent to the 
utmost. Consider his multiple func- 
tions. ‘The superintendent is called 
upon to exhibit expertness in the proc- 
esses of planning objectives and _ pro- 
grams, of allocating personnel and 
other resources, of stimulating staff par- 
ticipation and of coordinating the total 
program. To fulfill these various roles, 
the superintendent needs knowledge 
and techniques afforded by many dil- 
ferent fields of learning. ‘The complex- 
ity of his day-to-day operations calls 


Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Ohio, South Dakota and Wisconsin. 
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for skills and abilities which may not 
have been developed by his pre-service 
preparation. Thus, on-the-job educa- 
tion becomes indispensable to adminis- 
trative leaders. 

Cooperative Effort Needed 

The problem is so extensive that it 
requires the cooperative efforts of uni- 
versities, state departments of educa- 
tion, administrators’ associations, and 
other groups to improve educational 
administration and therefore to 
strengthen the amount and quality of 
what is learned in the schools. 

The particular approach to in-serv- 
ice education differs in the several cen- 
ters which have been set up under 
erants by the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion in collaboration with the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrat- 
ors and other organizations. However, 
the nature of the problems studied 
varies with the regions. At the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, under the direction 
of Francis $. Chase, professor in the 
Department of Education, one of the 
primary purposes of the Center is: “To 
bring within reach of each adminis- 
trator within the region effective pro- 
grams of in-service education and to 
increase the availability and effective- 
ness of consultant services to adminis- 
trators.” 
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It was seen that cooperative study 
and experimentation would be required 
to fulfill this purpose. ‘Thus, at the out- 
set, the Center attempted to relate itsel! 
to local educational agencies and insti- 
tutions so that their programs might 
be strengthened. In order to do this, 
the Center found it necessary to be- 
come intimately acquainted with the 
resources of the region. 


Midwest Center Swings into Action 


The university staff of educational 
administration and the Center staff vis- 
ited local school systems, colleges, uni- 
versities, state departments of educa- 
tion and state teachers’ 
These conferences gave the staff oppor- 
tunities to observe at firsthand the 
preparation, plans and proposals for 
improvement. Interviews also made it 
possible for the Center to see how these 
activities could be related directly to 


associations. 


the larger problems of the Midwest. 
At the same time, helpful clues were 
obtained on how the Cooperative Pro- 
gram could facilitate local efforts. 
The sheer number of school superin- 
tendents (the last count being 5717) 
presented the real question of how to 
develop direct working relationships 
with the individual administrator. ‘The 
only practical answer seemed to be to 
work directly with the recognized lead- 
ers or administrators and the agencies 
them. Hence, the spirit fos- 
the Cooperative Program has 
support rather than to sup- 


assisting 
tered by 
been to 
plant local leadership. 
IMPROVING INSTRUCTION FIRST 
AMONG PROBLEMS 


School superintendents, college and 
university faculties, and staffs of state 
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departments of education seemed to 
catch the spirit of this working rela- 
tionship, and responded openly by a 
free discussion of their most pressing 
problems. The sample of responses ob- 
tained in these discussions needed to 
be tested with respect to the whole re- 
gion. Thus the first extensive in-service 
activity occurred when the director in- 
vited selected school superintendents to 
isolate and to evaluate their most press- 
ing problems. Their responses were 
gratifying. ‘The summary follows: 


Most pressing problem Responses 
Obtaining improvements in 

instruction, curriculum 

revisions, and so forth......... 110 
Improving public relations...... 89 
Providing in-service training 

Sit GRRE: 6 656 cbs 4va a exee 40 
Management of school plant, 

equipment, transportation, 

busses, and so forth........... 38 


Obtaining improved financial 
provisions 


299° 


J 


Directors of instruction and curricu- 
lum builders will be particularly inter- 
ested in the concern of the superin- 
tendents for the improvement of in- 
struction. The educational administra- 
tors believe first, that methodology for 
improving curriculum and instruction 
is not clearly understood and that staff 
resources are inadequately used. Sec- 
ond, the administrator finds it difficult 
to define his relationship to his ad- 
teachers in the 


ministrative staff and 


area of curriculum and _ instruction. 
What matters of instruction should he 
retain within his immediate jurisdic- 
tion and what should he delegate to 
staff specialists and co-workers? Third, 


the superintendent is acutely conscious 
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of his unique role as the interpreter of 
the educational enterprise to the com- 
munity. 


Need for Program Interpretation 


The second most pressing problem is 
the need to improve the interpretation 
of the educational program to the com- 
munity. It is to be further noted that 
the housekeeping aspects of administra- 
tion demand study. Problems of school 
plant, equipment, transportation and 
fiscal support were ranked in the re- 
spective order mentioned. 

Professional anxiety about the proper 
use of the tax dollar is symbolic of a 
greater and more basic problem—the 
proper use of all resources. Effective 
utilization of university faculty, state 
department of education staff, and pro- 
fessional colleagues, should be carefully 
considered. 


CENTER STUDIES CONSULTANT SERVICE 


In accordance with an early commit- 
ment, the Center is joining, along with 
selected state departments of education 
and universities, in a study of consult- 
ant services furnished to local superin- 
tendents of schools. The enterprise 
seeks to test such hypotheses as: (a) The 
effectiveness of service is directly re- 
lated to the nature and extent of pur- 
pose, planning, evaluation and follow- 
up. (b) A direct relationship exists be- 
tween the value of the service to the 
school system and the conception held 
by both the superintendent and the 
consultant as to the role each assumes. 

Initial findings show that university 
field services have become an impor- 
tant contributor to on-the-job develop- 
ment of the superintendent of schools. 
These services are intended to assist 
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him specifically upon the problem real 
to his administration within his edu- 
cational setting. ‘The superintendent's 
professional responsibility extends be- 
yond the effective utilization of these 
resources. His obligation to the state 
department of education and to the 
university is to make known the unmet 
needs in such a way that the services 
of these educational agencies can be 
improved accordingly. Since consultant 
service must be furnished on an indi- 
basis, it is characterized by 
marked limitations. Additional tech- 
niques for in-service education are 
therefore demanded. Group activity 
and services have an important func- 
tion to fulfill. It is for this reason that 
the Cooperative Program is assisting in 
an experimental study of the adminis- 


vidual 


trative clinic idea. 


Clinic Combines Theory and Practice 


The clinic on local administration is 
an application of in-service education 
to a group situation. The idea of the 
Clinic took form during an exploratory 
visit of the staff to Kansas when the 
Council on Improvement of Education 
Administration was organized. ‘The 
Council committed itself to the exten- 
sion of in-service education to superin- 
tendents of schools. ‘Teams of adminis- 
trators will examine, observe, review 
and weigh theory and practice of edu- 
cational administration within selected 
Kansas school systems. Other group ac- 
tivities are being projected by the 
Council beyond the life of this initial 
Clinic. 


How Useful Are Workshops? 


The Cooperative Program has been 
concerned with the evaluations of the 
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workshop as a means for improving 
educational administration. A careful 
study is being undertaken by Robert 
Van Duyn, associate educational di- 
rector of the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion, to determine the effectiveness of 
workshops for administrators within a 
particular state school system. Even 
though the findings of this study have 
not yet been released, the investigation 
itself has had an effect in improving 
the quality of workshop programming. 

Another project which is being con- 
templated by the Center is a “work- 
shop” for directors of local workshops. 
Its aim will be to give superintendents 
of schools and college faculty members 
an opportunity to deal with problems 
of psychology and methodology of 
workshopping. Demonstration, designed 
to test both theory and practice, will 
be an important method for attempt- 
ing to increase the effectiveness of the 
workshop as a medium for the exchange 
of ideas. The Center this 
project to be one of its significant 
services to superintendents in the Mid- 


considers 


west. 

Recognizing that the professional as- 
sociation can 
dium for transmitting ideas, the Cen- 


be a most effective me- 


ter initiated a cooperative program 
with the Midwest State Associations of 
School Administrators. Together, these 
associations expressed appreciation of 
the value of an exchange of ideas, and 
they visualized the dissemination of 
information beyond the borders of their 
individual states, through the coopera- 
tive effort of the Midwest Center. In- 
formation to what end? Their con- 
sensus with respect to this question was 
expressed in the following words: “The 
most important problem in educational 
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administration is the problem of im- 
proving the amount and quality of 
what is learned in the schools.” 


LIMITATIONS Must BE OVERCOME 


Realization of this goal is hampered 
by certain serious limitations. In fact, 
success of any of the projects described 
depends upon the spirit in which new 
learning is sought, professional support 
is enhanced, the administrator’s role is 
reconstructed, and social engineering 
is recognized to be a problem worthy 
of study. 


e The need for new learning. Social 
change and invention have come so 
rapidly that the theory and practice of 
education have failed to keep pace with 
social demands. The key to in-service 
education, therefore, is the stimulation 
of a fresh mental outlook on the part 
of administrators which will cause them 
to seek new ways of learning. 


e The need for social support. Re- 
cent episodes throughout the country, 
in which negative public sentiment was 
manifest, have made courageous leader- 
ship difficult. Public education needs 
courageous leaders, and one of the ways 
to develop a sense of security in the 
educational leader is to afford him as- 
surance of support. The administrator, 
once he has established his competence, 
must have the support of teachers and 
citizens if he is to serve the community 
to the best of his ability. 


e The need for the reconstruction of 
the administrator’s role both by the 
profession and the community. The 
role expected of the administrator can 
be more adequately defined by an 
organized and deliberate study of his 
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relationship to the total community. It 
is by such a study that the proper role 
of the school administrator can be clari- 
fied to the staff and the community; 
misconceptions of his role can thus be 
removed, releasing him for the fuller 
realization of his true function as 
leader. It is surprising how differently 
the educational administrator  dis- 
charges his leadership duties when the 
teachers and the community alike ex- 
pect him to become the leader of com- 
munity education. 


e The need for social engineering. 
Educational practice has been too fre- 
quently the result of mere whim and 
chance. Deliberate planning for change 
has been lacking. If the social effects 
of public education are to be of more 
consequence than they are at the pres- 
ent time, the design of education must 
be patterned upon more clearly de- 
fined objectives. This design should 
provide for change, and the process by 
which change is effected should be 
characterized by democratic values. 
Whenever social engineering has been 
allowed to operate, its practicability 
has been clearly evident. 


BETTER CREATIVE RELATIONSHIPS 


As this statement has indicated, the 
problem of improving the in-service 
education of school administrators is 
being approached in a variety of ways: 
a study is being made of the availabil- 


ity and accessibility of consultant serv- 
ices; an experiment is being launched 
in the area of group endeavor as evi- 
denced by the Kansas administrative 
clinic; an investigation has been under- 
taken to evaluate the effectiveness of 
workshops as instruments of in-service 
training of administrators; and a move- 
ment has been initiated to elicit the co- 
operation of the various state profes- 
sional organizations of administrators 
in disseminating new ideas to local 
superintendents of schools and in point- 
ing their association programs more 
directly to the needs of association 
members. 

These activities are full of promise. 
They are well designed and could be 
easily implemented. But they will fail 
unless their significance is fully under- 
stood by people who have a realistic 
insight into the true meaning of co- 
operation. That is why the project for 
the improvement of educational ad- 
ministration has been called the “Co- 
operative Program.” Its basic assump- 
tion is that educators must learn to 
work together in order to tap the re- 
sources, both human and material, of 
their respective regions in the solution 
of the pressing problems which face 
public education. It is only through 
creative human relationships that such 
a goal can be achieved. The attainment 
of such creative relationships is our 
most important problem. 
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Professvonal Organizations Aid 


In-Service Growth 


VERNON E. ANDERSON 


How can voluntary professional organizations foster most effectively the 


in-service growth of their members? This topic is treated by Vernon E. 


Anderson, associate professor of education, University of Connecticut, 


Storrs. 


ONE of the traditional roles played by 
professional organizations is that of an 
agent for improving working condi- 
tions of the teacher for tenure, retire- 
ment, salary, and the like. ‘There is no 
doubt that this will continue to be an 
important function of such organiza- 
tions as the N.E.A., state education as- 
sociations, and teachers’ unions. An- 
other function, that has grown in sig- 
nificance in recent years, is that of 
in-service education. Numerous groups, 
such as the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, and the National Council for 
the Social Studies, have made this their 
primary objective. How then can our 
professional organizations—whatever 
they are—perform a real service in our 
continued professional growth? 


PRINCIPLES OF GROWTH AS CRITERIA 


Experience in curriculum develop- 
ment programs, workshops, college 
courses and other types of in-service 
activities has taught us that certain 
principles operate in a situation in 
which maximum in-service growth oc- 
curs. These principles can, therefore, 
be used as criteria to evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of professional organizations 
in promoting this end. 
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Active Participation of Members 


Good in-service programs are known 
for the widespread participation of all 
members of the group. A professional 
organization that is top-heavy with de- 
cision-makers, can by no means be 
considered effective in reaching its 
members. We may enjoy reading a 
bulletin from our national office, but 
if we have taken a part in determining 
the policy expressed by the bulletin we 
are more likely to carry out that policy. 

In the past few years the ASCD has 
undoubtedly been a pioneering organi- 
zation in changing the pattern of na- 
tional, state and regional conferences 
to one of greater participation. The tra- 
ditional pattern of presenting speakers 
in both general and sectional meetings 
was no longer satisfying to people who 
were actively engaged in, doing a job 
that required effective small-group 
work. As a consequence, ASCD mem- 
bers have been learning through experi- 
ences in national conferences to use 
more effective group procedures. One 
significant result of the use of this 
technique in the national conference 
is the increasing attention to group 
dynamics in regional and state confer- 
ences, local in-service programs, and 
college courses. 

The effect has been that many or- 
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ganizations are critically examining 
their conference techniques in order 
to encourage more conference members 
to take an active part. Some still, how- 
ever, do little to experiment with new 
procedures. 


Consideration of Problems 

It is an accepted principle of in- 
service study that the group must be 
working on its own problems, not those 
handed it by someone else. In their 
conferences, many professional organi- 
zations provide for small group meet- 
ings. However, where the problems are 
selected and delimited before the con- 
ference without membership partict- 
pation, this principle is violated. Sec- 
tional meetings in some state educa- 
tion associations, for this reason, are 
deadly affairs where the main concern 
of members seems to be getting away 
for an afternoon of shopping. 

The longer conference period of 
three days to a week has permitted 
groups to define their own problems 
within an area and to use the resources 
within the group in order to arrive at 
some tentative solutions. The area itself 
is selected through suggestions sent in 
by members. The evidence of the ef- 
fectiveness of this type of conference 
can be found in the deserted hotel cor- 
ridors during group meetings. The ex- 
hibitors even complain that no one 
finds time to view their exhibits! 

There is a tendency in our own or- 
ganization as well as in others to as- 
sume that educators are not concerned 
with problems of a wider social nature. 
It is doubtful if such an assumption can 
be made. Experimentation is needed in 
developing group study of problems in 
such fields as anthropology, sociology, 
psychology and economics. 
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Provision of Useful Materials 
Professional organizations have per- 
haps performed the most effective serv- 
ice for all their members through the 
publication of yearbooks, periodicals 
and pamphlets. Periodicals and _ year- 
books have long been used extensively 
in college courses in education. The 
kinds of pamphlets published by the 
Association for Childhood Education 
International, the ASCD, and the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies 
are often even more useful to curricu- 
lum committees that need up-to-date 
material on a specific topic. Curriculum 
libraries are increasingly receiving more 
calls for this type of pamphlet material 
than for the course of study bulletin. 
Production of these materials for in- 
service education is in itself a signifi- 
cant contribution to professional im- 
provement. However, there is another 
angle that should not be overlooked. 
The very fact that members participate 
in writing these materials means an 
opportunity for in-service growth. Even 
more significant may be the procedure 
used by some organizations in develop- 
ing materials. Groups in near-by areas 
get together several times a year in 
order to explore and discuss the prob- 
lem for the yearbook or pamphlet. 


Opportunity to Work with Others 


Good in-service programs have recog- 
nized the need for inter-group activity 
within the school system. Elementary 
and secondary teachers achieve mutual 
understanding by tackling mutual 
problems. Superintendents and _ princi- 
pals roll up their sleeves and dig into 
committee work side-by-side with 
teachers. 
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Possibly this principle may seem to 
be inconsistent with the principle that 
a group should work on its own prob- 
lems. However, particularly in the re- 
gional and state meetings of the ASCD, 
supervisors, administrators and teachers 
from various levels and fields have dem- 
onstrated that they have problems of 
mutual concern. In our New England 
ASCD regional summer conferences, 
for example, teachers have taken a 
prominent part. 


Opportunity to Work with Lay Groups 


In our professional organizations we 
are still in the frontier stage in learn- 
ing how to work with people outside of 
our own profession. Yet this is a prin- 
ciple that curriculum leaders consider 
of vital importance in local in-service 
programs, More attempts are being 
made to invite parents to meet with 
educators at some conferences. For ex- 
ample, one or two lay persons met with 
each group at our Detroit ASCD meet- 
ing. However, we need genuinely co- 
operative ventures for conferences, 
preparation of materials, committee 
work and projects initiated by profes- 
sional or other organizations. In _na- 
tional and local conferences greater 
effort can certainly be made to study 
problems community-wide in scope in 


order to attract more lay participants. 
Promoting Change of Behavior 


Few would deny that what we do as 
members of an in-service group should 
result in improvement in our ways of 
doing and acting in our daily profes- 
sional duties. But most of us have been 
so engrossed in evaluating conveniently- 
measured short-range outcomes (such 
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as producing a bulletin) that we have 
paid but little attention to behavior 
changes among members of the group. 
It is difficult to change our ways of 
acting. Many of us can remember the 
grumbling and frustration that occur- 
red at our national meeting in which 
group dynamics techniques were first 
introduced. 

Whether or not such changes can be 
easily determined, a_ professional or- 
ganization must have a genuine inter- 
est in these outcomes in order to justify 
its existence. It is doubtful that an 
organization without any such concern 
is worth joining. Teachers, administra- 
tors and supervisors would do well to 
pass by organizations whose chief pur- 
pose is to add yearbooks to the office 
bookcase, to provide good fellowship 
meetings, or to maintain special privi- 
leges for their own select group. 


SEARCHING FOR BETTER WAYS OF 
WORKING 


By way of summary and as a forward 
look, a few specific suggestions are made 
as to how professional organizations 
can search for the most useful ways of 
performing their in-service function. 

e Experiment with new techniques. 
This article has frequently used our 
own organization to illustrate a point. 
It has not been done with the inten- 
tion of saying that we have “arrived.” 
Certainly, if we feel that the procedures 
we now use in our conferences are the 
final answer, we are then in default in 
our leadership in supervision and cur- 
riculum development. We, as well as 
other groups, need to be continually 
experimenting with new conference 
techniques, new types of materials and 
new ways of working with local groups. 
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e Strengthen local groups. The state 
and regional associations within the 
ASCD are one of its greatest strengths. 
Local units are the backbone of state 
education associations. Future empha- 
sis in professional organizations might 
well point toward building up local, 
state or regional sub-units, rather than 
more extensive national activities. 
Regional projects hold considerable 
promise. 


e Cooperate with other professional 
organizations. ‘Yo the teacher and ad- 
ministrator who is urged to join this 
and that organization, the picture is 
often one of groups competing for his 
allegiance. The N.E.A. might well take 
the lead in promoting some type of 
joint membership in its many depart- 
ments or associations. Separate fees for 
many organizations add up to a con- 
siderable sum. Why not try a package 
fee to encourage individuals to join a 
group other than the one specifically 
concerned with their own field? Such a 
plan may, in turn, result in desirable 
consolidation of groups with similar 
purposes. 


e Cooperate with lay organizations. 
Many organizations outside the profes- 
sion have purposes in common with 
our professional groups. Certainly, such 
groups as the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, the Anti-Defama- 
tion League, the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, and the Urban League stand 
for an extension of democratic values 
in various areas of living, for children 
and for adults. In only a few instances 
has cooperation with these groups been 
tried. 
domination 


e Avoid by any one 


group. One of the real dangers to the 
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vitality of any professional organization 
is domination by a small group within 
the organization. Such groups might 
be the “old guard,” who are supposed 
to understand what the organization 
stands for; a particular university or 
college; or any one status group, such 
as supervisors, college teachers, or ad- 
ministrators. ‘The practice of automati- 
cally electing the vice-president to the 
presidency of the organization, or any 
practice that does not make it clear to 
members that they have a part in se- 
lecting the policy-makers, enhances this 
danger. 

e Eliminate organizations that no 
longer serve a worth-while purpose. 
There is a distinction here that is im- 
portant. Organizations may have worth- 
while purposes, but may have been 
superseded by other organizations that 
can more effectively carry out these 
purposes. In such a case, the former 
organization should be willing to join 
forces with the latter and voluntarily 
go out of existence. 

Vested interests may prevent taking 
such action. An organization that plans 
conferences sake ol 
gaining memberships does not deserve 


largely for the 


the support of educators. First of all, 
it should have a program of activities 
that people can evaluate as to its et- 
fectiveness, even though it is on a small 
scale. 

e Consider the broader social scene. 
Finally, our organizations might extend 
their sphere of effectiveness if in their 
conferences, for example, they consider 
more problems of wider social import. 
A few groups have taken steps in this 
direction. Perhaps this may be the be- 
ginning of a significant development in 
professional education organizations. 
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The Importance of People 


Column Editor: Harold Benjamin 
Contributor: J. Abner Peddiwell, Ph.D. 








Salute on Coming Aboard 


The present editor assumes his new duties with humility. The luster given to this 
column by the wit and wisdom of his predecessors he cannot hope to heighten but 
can only try not too much to dull. He wishes particularly to salute the colleague from 
whom he has just received the baton of service in this post. Fruitful investigator of 
the class structure of American educators, creative student of winking masks used in 
primitive ceremonials, and ever, whether in jesting or serious guise, defender of his 
country’s children against all their ill-wishers or ill-workers whomsoever—. But this 
sounds like a citation for a degree honoris causa. It is. William Van Til, by authority 
of your grateful and chuckling readers, we confer upon you the title of Philosophus 
cum Lingua in Gena. May you always keep at least the tip of it there, even when 
the .going is roughest. You are, we are sure, the only holder of the Ph.L.G. in exist- 
ence. In deference to this distinction and to your tolerant and scholarly interpreta- 
tions of Peddiwellese, we append an interview with the professor from Petaluma as 
our first, hesitant step up the ladder which you have scaled in this column during the 


last two years. 


Harold Benjamin 

Professor of Education 

George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Style Sheet for Educational Speakers 


THE Sage of Petaluma was in a brit- 
tle humor. He toyed with the stem of 
his beverage glass and stared _ briefly 
over my shoulder. 

“So you’re back again,” he said 
tonelessly. 

“Why, yes, Doctor,” I answered. “It’s 
about the column [I just inherited from 
Bill Van Til. I—” 

“I know,” interrupted the old man 
coldly. “You took it over blithely, slap- 
happily—if I may strike off a new ad- 
verb—and a useful one it may well 
prove to be for you and this column 
which you now want me to fill.” 

“Well, not exactly that, sir. 
thought that you might have something 
that—” I left the excuse hanging. 

“Hah!” The simple ejaculation had 
the force of an oath. “You thought you 
would have me think for you again.” 

“Now, Doctor,” I offered soothingly. 


I just 
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“Forget it. I'll fill the column myself 
this time, but if you ever happen to—” 

“I won’t happen to,” said Peddiwell 
flatly. “I have stopped composing writ- 
ten contributions to the science and art 
of education. That form of communica- 
tion is becoming passé. I have noted 
the clear trend of the age and have 
taken up another means of transmit- 
ting my thought on educational mat- 
ters.” 

“Indeed,” I breathed carefully, “and 
you have become—?” 

“An educational speaker,” the pro- 
fessor announced proudly, “or rather 
a discussion leader, resource person, 
workshop consultant, and similar new 
high-toned kinds of pedagogical 
orator.” 

“Orator!” I cried. “Hardly that, Dr. 
Peddiwell!” 

“The word offends you?” inquired 
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the old man. “If it does, I will ex- 
punge it from my vocabulary. It 2s 
old-fashioned. It implies one who ex- 
presses his thoughts and feelings to 
others with charm, force, and unfor- 
gettable clarity. I understand your in- 
stant rejection of the term. In a world 
where simple ideas need to appear com- 
plex and hard to remember, an unfor- 
gettable clarity is a great handicap. 
Where vacillation with political winds 
and a lack of conviction are become 
virtues, force and precision of speech 
are vices. Where dull stodginess is a 
guarantee of academic respectability, 
charm can easily become a symbol of 
the wrong side of the intellectual 
tracks. I have accepted these current 
facts of professional life. You see in me 
a new pedagogical man. I have now 
become an educational public speaker 
—or should it be a public educational 
speaker or a public speaking educator? 
If knowing the ropes will insure my 
success, I am determined to make the 
name of J. Abner Peddiwell as familiar 
to the school teachers and patrons of 
this country as that of Allen Zoll.” 

“But Zoll is a—,” I began. 

“Certainly,” the professor interposed, 
“and he is also a—, but we are getting 
off the subject.” 

“Er—how did you happen to make 
this decision to hit the September and 
October trails to the state and regional 
teachers’ meetings, the February and 
March roads to the administration, 
supervision, and curriculum conclaves, 
the May and June pathways to the 
commencements convocations, the July 
treks to the summer workshops and 
seminars, the August highways to the 
symposia of—?’’ I halted, suddenly 
aware of Peddiwell’s disapproving stare. 

“What’s this?” he asked. ‘““Have you 
been making speeches too?” 

“Well—er—yes, in a way, I have— 
quite a few.” 
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“In a way,” the old man sneered. 
“That proves it. I thought that the 
level of educational speakership must 
have dropped somewhat when I be- 
gan getting so many invitations, and 
now I find that you—and others, no 
doubt—are rushing from coast to coast 
and border to border talking, talking, 
talking. Why don’t we get more educa- 
tion done instead of talking more about 
it?” 

“But, Doctor,” I expostulated, try- 
ing to keep the hurt feeling from my 
voice, “the people in education want 
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“Yes, yes, certainly, but they don’t 
know what they want, and that is why 
I have been working up a style sheet for 
all of us to follow in these addresses, 
speeches, talks, conferences, panels, dis- 
cussions, and the rest. Here are the 
rules. ‘They deal with the four main 
elements of time, subject matter, sym- 
bolism, and exhaustiveness. 


Marks of Good Speakership 

“First, always start your speech, 
whether it is a full-dress lecture or a 
‘brief’ contribution or summary, with 
the observation that you do not have 
enough time to express your great ideas. 
The best language to use for this pur- 
pose is the standard form: ‘In the time 
at my disposal I cannot do more than 
just touch a point or two very sketch- 
ily.” Such additions as, ‘I could talk for 
hours and not get started on this great 
topic,’ or ‘You know, I teach only the 
barest elements of this subject in a 
course meeting three hours a week for 
a whole semester,’ while affected by 
some extremists, are not  recom- 
mended. There is always the implied 
possibility that the speaker could talk 
for years and never get started on any 
topic, or that he could teach a course 
ten hours a week for twenty semesters 
and never get the naked elements of 
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his subject clothed in any ideas of con- 
sequence. 

“After these preliminary 
about time, pay no further attention 
to it. To speak less than 60 minutes 
when allotted 45 minutes on the pro- 
gram is a chief hallmark of the mis- 
guided amateur. ‘To speak only 15 min- 
utes on a five-member panel given a 
total of 50 minutes for the ‘preliminary 
statement’ is even worse. In all such 
discussions it is assumed that a speak- 
er’s sincerity and enthusiasm vary di- 
rectly with his degree of time-hoggish- 
ness. 

“The speaker’s final reference to 
time should be made about half-way 
through his lecture. At this point you 
must say, ‘Finally,’ ‘And in conclusion,’ 
or ‘In the seventh and last place.’ ‘This 
wakes your hearers up and deepens 
their frustrations as you drone on and 
on. To add, ‘I really haven’t anything 
more to say,’ ‘I’m just about finished,’ 
or ‘I’m going to stop in just a moment,’ 
and then talk 30 minutes longer to 
prove that you have no further ideas 
may seem to be good tactics at first 
glance but is often dangerous. 


remarks 


Content Is Unimportant 


“Second, the content of your speech 
should be presented in a_ generally 
foggy manner. Never describe an issue, 
state a proposition, or outline a prob- 
lem and then reach out and hit it on 
the nose. Make the initial statement 
with refined haziness. Step around it 
warily, shadow-box a little, and then 
ease by on the other side. This will 
give you a reputation for profundity, 
balanced judgment, and tolerance of 
all opinions. It will often help you 
get repeat engagements. People will 
wonder what you mean and may per- 
haps figure that you will break down 
the second time and give some hint of 
your real views. 
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“The actual content of your remarks 
is not important so long as you talk 
about sharing experiences, group dy- 
namics, resource units, and constructive 
co-core elements. It is hardly necessary 
to warn you that you must talk about 
these and similarly respectable topics 
without saying anything about them. 
What can you say about constructive 
co-core elements, for example?” The 
old man waited inquiringly. 

“Why, I—er—don’t believe I know 
much about that topic,” I began. 


“You don’t know anything about it,” 
said Peddiwell flatly, ‘because I just 
made it up this moment, but you could 
talk about it. You could start by saying, 
‘In a democracy the development of 
constructive co-core elements depends 
first of all on the complete recognition 
by every teacher and parent in the 
community that all behavior is learned, 
but it must never be learned at the ex- 
pense of true group creativeness.’ You 
see?” 

“Well—er—yes, sir. And then you 
could go ahead and tell how to make 
children learn true group creative be- 
havior.” 

“No, no! Never tell ’em how. You 
can flirt with why, what, where, and 
even when in a properly dull and mud- 
dled way, but don’t fuss with how. If 
you do, the first thing you know you 
will be getting down to brass tacks on 
some point or other. This is fatal to 
the approved pattern of speakership. 

“Third, give some sort of symbolic 
filip at the end. This lends a final pro- 
fessional polish to your contribution. 
Recitation of poetry on the house-by- 
the-side-of-the-road level, appeals to Di- 
vine Providence for guidance, choked- 
up references to Mother, Valley Forge, 
or Marse Robert, or some combination 
of these standard techniques are always 
quite professional, but when over-done 
are the tools of the oratorical has-been. 
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It is well to give them some kind of 
up-to-date flavor. Within the last six 
months, for example, it has become 
fashionable to end an important pro- 
nouncement with the title of an old- 
time song. My own preference in this 
connection for the educational speeches 
I have been making recently is an up- 
state New York hillbilly gem entitled, 
‘T Lithp Exthept When I Thay Ithaca.’ 

“Fourth, be exhaustive. After you 
have walked around a supposed subject 
a few times, change it into one or two 
other subjects and repeat the process. 
Raise objections to your own. state- 
ments and then answer them trium- 
phantly. ‘This gives variety and stability 
to your speech and makes the customers 
feel they are getting their money’s 
worth.” 

“Money?” I asked dazedly. 

“Why, yes,” said the professor. “I am 
talking only of and to paid speakers. 
You don’t mean to imply that you are 
an amateur who speaks for nothing?” 

“Well, some of the time,” I admitted. 

“Oh, that’s different,” cried the old 
man generously. “You don’t need to 
follow the rules then. We must make a 
clear distinction between the amateurs 
and the professionals. I have recently 
made such a distinction in verse.” 

“Verse? You have written a poem?” 


“Composed,” corrected Peddiwell se- 
verely. “A poem is in the nature of a 
song. I have composed a sonnet.” 

“Let me hear it,” I begged. 

Whereupon the old man threw back 
his head, struck the shadow of a bardic 
pose, and intoned the following: 


CONFESSION OF A PAID SPEAKER 


Who beats his gums in careless enter- 
prise, 
Yackety-yacking merely for the hell 
Of it, telling tall tales or even lies, 
Should not be much condemned, he 
might as well 
Be praised, he plays a most important 
role 
In public entertainment; but the case 
Of one who works his larynx, lungs, 
and face 
Vor pay is different, he puts his soul 
Each hour into the outcome of a race 
Between his agile tongue and doc- 
ile brain, 
Takes a deep breath and counts it a 
disgrace 
To halt while two cc’s of talk re- 
main, 
But who am I to jeer at these poo) 
bums? 
I earn my bread by sweat of my own 
gums! 





New ASCD Bulletins 


@ Time and Funds for Curriculum Development 


As a report of the present status of “released time for curriculum planning, 


” 


this pamphlet w ill 


be of interest to teachers, supervisors and administrators, 


16 pages 


Price 50 cents 





@ List of Outstanding Teaching and Learning Materials, 1948-1950— 
1951 edition 


New 1951 edition of this standard ASCD service pamphlet lists promising instructional materials 
produced in school systems throughout the United States. Also it discusses current trends in 
production of teaching and learning materials. 

{0 pages Price 75 cents 
Order from 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Significant Books in Review 


Column Editor: Ruth Streitz 








This issue of Educational Leadership inaugurates a new service column: Significant 
Books in Review. Under the guidance of Ruth Streitz, professor of education, Ohio 
State University, this department will select for review significant books in education. 
This department makes its appearance in response to the expressed wishes of ASCD 


members. 


Childs, John L. Education and Mor- 
als. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc. 1950. 299 p. 


In 1931 a most penetrating and chal- 
lenging book written by John Childs 
entitled Education and the Philosophy 
of Experimentalism was acclaimed by 
thoughtful students of philosophy and 
education. Great concern was felt when 
a few years ago this book became a col- 
lector’s item because of being “out of 
print.” Now, most fortunately, another 
book has appeared from this same 
author’s pen under the rather prosaic 
title Education and Morals. It is only 
when the reader delves deeply into the 
content of this book that he finds the 
clear-cut definition, explanation and 
analysis of the term “moral” as it per- 
tains to the significance of education. 


Adult Responsibility for Education 


Moral refers to adult responsibility 
for the education of the young. The 
author states clearly that ‘As used in 
our discussion, the term moral refers 
to both the ends and the means of this 
organized effort of the school to guide 
the process by which the young achieve 
the forms of their being, their thinking, 
and their doing.” 

And again Childs says, “As we have 
already stated, the term moral, as used 
in this discussion, does not pertain to 
a restricted phase of the work of the 
school. The moral interest pervades 
the entire educational program. It is 
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involved whenever a significant choice 
has to be made between a better and a 
worse in the nurture of the young. ‘The 
moral factor appears whenever the 
school, or the individual teacher, or the 
supervisor, is for certain things and 
against other things. The moral ele- 
ment is pre-eminently involved in all 
of those selections and rejections that 
are inescapable in the construction of 
the purposes and the curriculum of the 
school.” 


For Mature Students of Education 


In many ways this is a better book 
than its predecessor and shows the years 
of thought and study which Childs has 
given in refining his ideas, clarifying 
his meanings and extending his analy- 
ses of the educative process. Too often 
books intended for graduate students 
are written on the level of undergrad- 
uate understanding and experience and 
therefore do not challenge either the 
ability or the intelligence of more ma- 
ture minds. Education and Morals is 
definitely a book for graduate students 
and should be required reading for all 
who seek the higher degrees with a 
major interest in education. Further- 
more, this is a book which must be 
studied deeply, discussed critically and 
evaluated continually in the light of 
additional experience. 

To read such a book with thoughtful 
absorption and enjoyment is to become 
a member of that small and exclusive 
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group designated as scholars. This does 
not mean that the book is too difficult 
or is beyond the average person en- 
rolled in graduate school. Far from it! 
But it is a book which only the more 
thoughtful student of education can 
peruse with any degree of insight and 
understanding. This is as it should be. 
Mature students need a much richer 
intellectual diet than is generally ac- 
corded them. 

While deeply philosophical this book 
is also exceedingly practical but it is a 
kind of practicality that only the more 
thoughtful student of education will 
understand. ‘To come upon a sentence 
filled with such significance that a 
whole train of thought emerges as a 
result of this one expressed idea is to 
find the highest form of intellectual 
stimulation. Such are the pages of this 
book!—R:S. 


& Millard, Cecil V. Child Growth and 
Development in the Elementary 
School. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1951. 


The last few years have witnessed a 
number of books appearing in the field 
of child growth and development. Some 
dealt with the same old material of the 
mechanistic psychologists based upon 
animal learnings and watered down 
for parent and teacher consumption. 
Others dealt with the testing and meas- 
uring movement stressing the individ- 
ual differences. And still others dealt 
with the rather sentimental materials 
which all too often appear in syndi- 
cated colmuns of the daily press. To 
find a book based upon scientific find- 
ings and interpreted in the light of 
good modern educational principles is 
indeed a rarity. 


Direct Study of Children Advocated 


Millard in his book entitled Child 
Growth and Development in the Ele- 
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mentary School calls attention to the 
limitations of the earlier studies which 
placed an “emphasis upon. statistical 
interpretations.” He gives full credit 
to the contributions of anatomists and 
pediatricians and “the contributions of 
guidance clinics” and then presents the 
modern or “organismic view’ which 
interprets all aspects of development 
with respect to a life pattern. His em- 
phasis upon the concept of change, the 
need of studying the total child, the 
demand for a more adequate curricu- 
lum and better teacher education pro- 
grams will be seconded by those who 
teach college courses in these areas as 
well as by teachers who work directly 
with children of varying age groups. 
Of special significance is his thesis that 
“to be effective, an understanding of 
children must be derived from direct 
study and observation of them rather 
than from a study of the literature.” 

Basic principles of growth are stated 
so clearly and effectively that even a 
prospective teacher just beginning pro- 
fessional course work will be challenged 
by what it means to be a teacher of 
children. The experienced teacher will 
find scientific evidence to reinforce 
what she has already discovered to be 
true about the children with whom she 
works: namely, that growth is individ- 
ual, that children differ in the amount 
of variability, that growth is modifiable 
and that each child possesses his own 
growth pattern within the general 
growth pattern of the race. 


Basic Research and Modern School 
Practices 


The book is divided into three parts: 
Part I, “Basic Concepts of Growth”; 
Part II, “Aspects of Development”; and 
Part III, “Concomitants of Growth and 
Learning.” While some of the chapters, 
particularly those dealing with the 
motor aspects of growth and with the 
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nature of intelligence, follow the tra- 
ditional presentation of these subjects, 
the pages dealing with the social cli- 
mate in relation to learning are in 
keeping with the most modern educa- 
tional practices. Perhaps the most help- 
ful chapters for the teacher are those 
which emphasize “the role of emotions 
in child development,” “the develop- 
ment of moral and ethical behavior,” 
“the development of personality,” “dis- 
cipline and the growth process” and 
“mental hygiene from the standpoint 
of growth.” 

One is impressed with the number 
and extent of the scientific findings 
which serve as the basis for this book 
but one is more impressed with the 
fact that the author spent years in study 
and research with children in actual 
situations before attempting to write 
the book. This coupled with wide clini- 
cal experience, gives the book a high 
degree of practicality not often found 
in such works.—R-.S. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


&Blough, Glenn O., and Huggett, Al- 
bert J., Methods and Activities in 
Elementary School Science. New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1951. 310 p. 


This recent contribution to the field 
of elementary science honestly merits 
use of the over-worked phrase, “It is a 
real resource for the classroom prac- 
titioner.” Blough and Huggett have 
combined a brief but adequate treat- 
ment of theory and method with highly 
useful descriptive suggestions bearing 
on work with children in 19 areas of 
experience (e.g., the sun and planets, 
machines, living things and seasons). 

Excellent photographs and _illustra- 
tions probably justify the slick, eye- 
straining enamel-finish paper on which 
the book is printed.—H.G.S, 


&Elsbree, Willard S., and McNally, 
Harold J., Elementary School Aad- 
ministration and Supervision. New 
York: American Book Company, 
1951. 457 P- 

Smoothly written and carefully or- 
ganized as it is, this volume probably 
will be widely used in administration 
courses for some years to come. Elsbree 
and McNally apparently had the ele- 
mentary principalship in mind when 
they drafted the 29 brief and readable 
chapters included. They have done an 
able job in creating an introductory 
textbook. While seasoned practitioners 
will find it oversimplified in certain re- 
spects the beginning principal and as- 
pirant to administrative jobs will al- 
most certainly profit from the material 
included. Part VI, “Integrating School 
and Community Life” will probably 
prove of particular interest to a ma- 
jority of readers.—H.G.S. 
®& Anderson, Vernon E., Grim, Paul, 

and Grahn, William T., Principles 

and Practices of Secondary Educa- 
tion. New York: The Ronald Press, 

1951. 508 p. 

This book is a readable and compre- 
hensive treatment which should find a 
place among standard works used in 
undergraduate and introductory grad- 
uate courses in the high school field. 

The viewpoints held by the authors 
are modern, but they have not lost 
touch with reality by stressing atypical 
programs of educational interest to the 
neglect of down-to-earth recommenda- 
tions applicable in a majority of sec- 
ondary schools. Among topics consid- 
ered are principles, program, guidance, 
administration, and teacher status. The 
book concludes with an excellent sum- 
mary of challenges to be met in the 
high school.—H.G.5S. 
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Ask any teacher 
who has used them, 
then YOU will... 


af” . Build large, full child-size articles, 
ev Nl in a few mintues, with minimum of 
teacher help. .. . Simple interlocking 
principle, quickly grasped by quite 
young children. . . . Structures do not 
slide and fall apart, yet are quickly 
and easily taken apart. . . . Promote 
social and dramatic play. . . . De- 





For Further Information Write to 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 
P.O. Box 414 


THIS YEAR—S0n'¢ Get Along Without 


MOR-PLA inteRLOcKING 
HOLLOW JUMBO-BLOX 


Decide right now that, this year, you too will have the thrill of Mor- 
Pla Blox equipment for your class. Enthusiastic reports from teachers 
all over the country indicate that Mor-Pla Blox serve a multiplicity of 
uses not possible with any other single type of blocks. 


velop initiative, ingenuity. . . . Spur 
the imagination. . . . 12-in. size Blok 
weighs 2-lb. 10-oz.—light enough 
for very young child to handle. . . . 
Strong construction principle, will 
stand up under years of rough usage. 
. .. Long-lasting, natural finish, will 
not chip, crack or peel. 


Priced in inexpensive units, so you can make 
up the set that exactly fits your needs. 


Send through your requisition at once, 
so your class will have the greatest pos- 
sible use from its Mor-Pla Blox this year. 







Detroit, Mich. 
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Curriculum Research 





Continuing as editor of this column is C. 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. G 
3ouchard, education, 


Hampshire. 


professor of 


Plymouth 


Column Editor: C. W. Hunnicutt 
Contributor: John B. Bouchard 








W. Hunnicutt, professor of education, 
uest contributor for this issue is John B. 
Teachers College, Plymouth, New 


Suggestions for Research by Classroom Teachers 


MANY classroom teachers are over- 
awed by the word “research.” ‘They 
have visions of psychological labora- 
tories, of large experimental groups 
from many schools, and of the use of 
intricate and puzzling statistics. While 
there is continued need for laboratory 
and large-scale investigations, there is 
also a critical need for research by 
classroom teachers. In the final analy- 
sis, the quality of the educational “‘pay 
off’ is determined by the efforts of 
classroom teachers. 

Classroom research may be simple or 
complex. The research may involve 
evaluation of any aspect of teaching 
techniques of courses of study. Most 
important, however, the individual 
teacher usually gathers data for an im- 
mediate purpose—to help pupils, while 
they are under his care, attain the 
greatest growth possible. 

Many investigations have been made 
and are now being made by teachers 
working with their own children. When 
a teacher tries conscientiously to an- 
swer such a question as, “Why didn’t 
this work for me?” he has developed 
the intellectual curiosity required in 
research. 


Efiects of Experimental Conditions 
» Studied 


Ps 


A 
4 
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| Some important implications for 
)classroom research in both curriculum 
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development and techniques of teach- 
ing were brought out in a recent in- 
vestigation. The responses of 216 sixth- 
grade children were analyzed to dis- 
cover the effects of four experimental 
conditions. A few of the results are re- 
ported below together with some of 
their implications for typical classroom 
Situations. 


When children estimated in ad- 
vance the scores they expected to 
make on arithmetic exercises, their 
average estimates were very similar 
to their averages of actual perform- 
ances; but their ability to predict 
varied according to the nature of the 
task. Nearly all children in the in- 
vestigation wanted their teachers to 
express judgment on their work, ap- 
parently feeling a need to reinforce 
their opinions, Teachers may gain 
considerable insight into children’s 
attitudes toward themselves by en- 
couraging them to predict their per- 
formance, either making item-by-item 
estimates, or over-all predictions. 
These responses may be used (a) to 
compare teacher-pupil estimates on 
any given task, (b) to compare the 
ability of children to estimate per- 
formance in one content area with 
their ability to estimate in another, 
and (c) to discover any relationship 
between ability to estimate perform- 
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ance and such factors as generat con- 
fidence and work habits of children. 

Consistent with finds in other in- 
vestigations of “level of aspiration,” 
great variations were found in the 
goals children set up for themselves 
as measured by questionnaire items. 
Children varied widely in their con- 
cepts of satisfactory work. Another 
measure of their goals appeared in 
the predictions of performance and 
in the actual performance. By com- 
paring the scores children think they 
will get with the scores they actually 
receive, teacher may: (a) identify 
children who condemn themselves to 
feelings of failure by pursuing un- 
realistically high goals, (b) identify 
children who fail to challenge them- 
selves adequately, (c) try to discover 
how children make predictions, and 
(d) try to discover why children pre- 
dict as they do. 

Attitudes toward competition dif- 
fered signficantly between groups, 
and in one group the attitudes 
changed significantly during the pe- 
riod of investigation. Classroom 
teachers can discover the influences 
behind the performance of their chil- 
dren. Are children competing against 
their own previous achievements or 
against each other? Are the teaching 
techniques increasing or diminishing 
competitive spirit? 

Great variations were found in 
the meanings children attached to 
various responses. Through simple 
questionnaire and interview they also 
revealed freely their attitudes toward 
school work. With equal directness 
teachers may be able to discover 
which subjects or activities particular 
children like or dislike and may learn 
why they feel as they do. Teachers 
may also discover what children really 
mean by the answers they give and 
the words they use. 
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Learning Difficult to Analyze 


Classroom situations are exceedingly 
complex. Even where the material to 
be learned and the time for learning 
are rigidly controlled, with the groups 
of children equated on measures of sig- 
nificant factors, the same experimental 
condition may produce different results 
in the various groups. In the typical 
school day where controls are less rigid, 
the learning situation may be even 
harder to analyze. To be fully effective 
a teacher must be keenly aware of the 
classroom atmosphere and must note 
children’s receptivity to different con- 
tent and procedures through the day. 

There is at least one very real danger. 
Teachers may be so aware of the com- 
plexity of classroom situations that they 
become inhibited in carrying on re- 
search. They may feel that the data 
collected lack precision, that the con- 
trols are inadequate. To help overcome 
these inhibitions, teachers can develop 
the experimental point of view, realiz- 
ing that much fumbling usually pre- 
cedes discovery of new techniques or 
refinement of the old. The greatest ob- 
stacle is a reluctance to begin. A teacher 
who overcomes this obstacle finds a 
sense of accomplishment in those tech- 
niques which work and a challenge, 
rather than a source of frustration, 
in those that do not. 

These implications, then, are clear. 
Teachers can discover the goals chil- 
dren are establishing for themselves, 
and the estimates they are making of 
their work; teachers may gain further 
insight into children’s attitudes and the 
meanings they attach to the activities 
going on in the various learning situa- 
tions. Only by securing greater under- 
standing of each individual child can 
the teacher become most effective in 
guiding children. 
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The Listening Post 








Column Editor: C. Glen Hass 
Contributor: Fred T. Wilhelms 








The Listening Post appears this month under guidance of a new column editor: 
C. Glen Hass, assistant superintendent and director of instruction, Arlington County 


Public Schools, Arlington, Virginia. 


As its first contributor of the year, The Listening Post proudly presents its former 
editor, Professor Fred T. Wilhelms, San Francisco State College. 





“GOLD is where you find it”—and 
I’ve found some! I want to tell you 
about the healthiest piece of writing on 
education that I’ve seen in a long while. 
It comes from a public relations firm, 
Hill and Knowlton, Inc. You'll use it 
for a different purpose from theirs— 
but they won’t mind. 

Their first problem was a_ limited 
one: to guide their clients toward real 
effectiveness in producing the sponsored 
teaching materials that industry offers 
to schools. But, somewhere along the 
line, vision set in. They set up a “Study 
of Education-Industry Cooperation” 
under the direction of Warren Nelson. 
They went after insight through 5000 
questionnaires from teachers and ad- 
ministrators, 800 personal interviews, 
and “depth interviews” with educa- 
tional leaders. The results are still 
only mimeographed, but if you want 
an eye-opener—a reassurance in these 
times of educational tension that Ameri- 
can laymen can still think straight and 
idealistically about our schools—write 
to Room 5401, Empire State Building, 
New York, and ask for this study. 

Remember when you read it that 
these are hard-headed businessmen talk- 
ing to other hard-headed businessmen. 
Here are a few of the things I think 
you'll see. 


& They See What We Are Trying To 
Do 
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Take just three sentences from many: 


e “Of first importance in the com- 
munity-centered school is: Here stu- 
dents learn about their own commun- 
ity, its productive base, its businesses, 
its government, the whole range of its 
organized life, and the varieties of its 
human relationships.” 

e “Life adjustment education is 
based on recognition by educators that 
students leaving school will expect to 
locate jobs, earn their living, raise fami- 
lies, buy homes, goods, and insurance, 
pay taxes, look for recreation. The first 
responsibility of the school, conse- 
quently, is to help students prepare for 
these activities.” 

Throughout the whole volume runs 
this emphasis on a _ close-to-life cur- 
riculum geared to our society as it 
really is. It is an explicit recognition 
and acceptance of the finest things we 
are trying to do. 


& They See Education as a Science and 
a Developed Art 

Imagine how much easier our work 
would be—how much more we could 
produce—if the public as a whole ac- 
cepted the idea that follows: 

e “New methods and techniques in 
education are not just fortuitous ideas; 
they are the product of knowledge pro- 
duced by years of psychological research 
which has been tested by extended ex- 
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To Serve in the Modern 


Total Reading Program 


READING FOR LIVING SERIES 


by 
WILLIAM H. BURTON CLARA BELLE BAKER 
Graduate School of Education National College of 
Harvard University Education 


GRACE K. KEMP 
Philadelphia Public Schools 


A Complete Basic Program for Grades 
One through Three 


(Program for middle grades in preparation) 


READING FOR LIVING SERIES: 


e Offers a basic reading program with content, organization, and 
methods directed to the all-round development of the child. Reading 
for living is the core purpose of the program. 


e Covers the three major related areas of the total reading program, 
including (1) developmental reading or systematic growth in desirable 
interests and attitudes and in the ability to read with power and under- 
standing; (2) functional growth in work-type or study skills; and (3) 
effective growth in appreciation and enjoyment of literature. 


e Stresses in all stages of the child’s development the fundamental on- 
going activities related to readiness, integration with other language 
arts, group and individualized instruction, and evaluation of achieve- 
ment. 


e Provides all the essentials for effective teaching and learning activities 
in the total reading program. 


Correspondence solicited concerning this new series for classroom use 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 NORTH MERIDIAN STREET 468 FOURTH AVENUE 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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perimentation . . . both in developing 
formal skills such as reading and in 
teaching more general behavior, such 
as citizenship.” 

e “Just as new techniques in indus- 
try are frequently not understood ex- 
cept by the few who work directly with 
them, so the public does not always 
understand new methods in the schools, 
methods which, like new processes in 
industry, may be much more effective 
than past procedures in achieving de- 
sired goals.” 

Not everything the authors say is—or 
should be—so flattering to educators-as- 
experts; but steadily they hold to a 
deep respect for our learned profession. 


& They Arve Confident of Our Devotion 
to America 


e “Teachers fundamentally believe, 
defend, and work to promote under- 
standing of accepted American princi- 
ples and institutions. Teachers’ criti- 
cism of materials has reference to spe- 
cifics of these materials. They are not 
intended to be a challenge of the prin- 
ciples of the business economy.” 

e “The teaching profession has been 
greatly concerned with education for 
citizenship. Teachers are therefore espe- 
cially sensitive to careless charges re- 
garding their supposed failure in this 
area.” 


& They Call for Teamwork, in a Part- 
nership of Equals, Aimed at Genuine 
Education 


Remember that the basic subject of 
this report is commercially sponsored 
teaching aids. With reference to these, 
the authors bluntly warn against “‘dic- 
tation or undue pressure.” They set 
educational needs as the only justifica- 
tion for programs. “Sponsors of pro- 
grams should approach the problem 
with the question: ‘What body of 
knowledge, of skills, and of special un- 
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derstandings is there in my organiza- 
tion which is significant and important 
to all?’”” They ask sponsors to invite 
teachers, administrators, and _ profes- 
sional organizations into “prior plan- 
ning” to stop the present financial and 
educational wastage. Their keynote is 
this: “combining the skill of the edu- 
cator with the best information avail- 
able from industry.” 

I am aware that one swallow does not 
make a spring. I know that one ex- 
pertly written, tough-mindedly ideal- 
istic report will not stop all the dubious 
ventures in “educational aids” or re- 
solve all the tensions between the pub- 
lic and us. Nevertheless I am tre- 
mendously impressed. I see evidence of 
a statesmanship which has risen above 
shrewd self-interest to a higher concep- 
tion of a permanent, responsible con- 
tribution to the enlightened self-in- 
terest of us all. I think I see here a 
foundation for new understanding, new 
cooperation. Coming as it does from an 
old, respected firm, the document will 
have added meaning to the whole busi- 
ness community and I believe we should 
make use of it. 

Speaking of attacks on new educa- 
tional techniques the authors say: 


e “In industry and business such 
restrictions are often felt to be attacks 
upon individual enterprise—which 
means, in the best sense, release of the 
individual’s inventive skills and ener- 
gies. . . . Just as individual enterprise 
bespeaks the need for autonomy of 
the individual in business and indus- 
try, so academic freedom bespeaks the 
autonomy of the teacher and his pro- 
fession in the search for new truths, 
new ideas and new techniques. Neither 
carries with it the implication of com- 
plete individualism or the negation of 
community obligations. The mainte- 
nance of one is implicit in assuring 
the security of the other.” 
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Recommended DUTTON Books 


a 
An Introduction to Shakespeare 
by Marchette Chute, author of Shakespeare of London, Geoffrey Chaucer of England, etc. 


“A splendid opening of windows into Shakespeare . . . full of the fascinating docu- 
mentary details that made Shakespeare of London surprising to so many readers.’ 


Louise S. Bechtel, N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review Sc.29 

E ’s Dicti 

veryman’'s Dictionary 

of Quotations and Proverbs 
Newly compiled and edited by D. C. Browning 
A completely new compilation made on current standards, containing some 4,000 
proverbs and quotations of the most varied kind from the Bible to extracts from 
Churchill’s War Speeches. On the average there are three index references for 

$3.73 


each entry. 800 pages. 


Blackadder: A TALE OF THE DAYS OF NELSON AND TRAFALGAR. 


by John Keir Cross Illustrated by Robin Jacques 

A classic of the Stevenson tradition, this is an exciting tale of smuggling and the 
wars written with historical accuracy and the drama of great adventure. $2.50 
by Dorothy Gordon Illustrated by Lois Fisher and Karl Murr 

“A splendid presentation for our American boys and girls of why and how our 
government works and is also the answer to the greatness of our country.’—Dvilla 
W. MacBean, Dir., Div. of Libraries, Chicago Board of Education $2.00 


Working Wonders With Words 


by Wilfred Womersley, L.T.C.L. 

teachers of rhetoric, speech, public speaking 
and their students will value this simple, non-technical, specific handbook for its com- 
prehensive treatment of speech production, language, use of the voice, preparation of 
speeches (examples of vital speeches and extensive practice material included), plat- 
debating, radio and discussion techniques. $3.50 


Leaders of discussion groups, speakers, 


form conduct, 


Everyman’s Library NEW AMERICAN EDITION 


The Vicar of Wakefield 
Vol. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
With an 


Johnson. 


Introduction by Oliver Goldsmith H295A $1.45 


Austen 
Vol. #22A 


by Jane 
Brimley 


by R. 
$1.45 ° 
Far from the Madding Crowd 

The Last of the Mohicans by Thomas Hardy With an Introduction 
by Mary Ellen Chase Vol. #644A $1.45 


by James Fenimore Cooper Volume 
H79A $1.45 


; Play and Poems 
Great Expectations by -Chistropher 


by Charles Dickens With an Introduction troduction by 
by G. K. Chesterton. Vol. #234A $1.45 H383A $1.45 


With an In- 


Marlowe. 
y Thomas. Vol. 


Edward 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. e 300 Fourth Avenue e New York 10 


° 
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Curriculum Bulletins 





Column Editors: Edward A. Krug 
Robert S. Harnack 








In its second year as an ASCD service column, Curriculum Bulletins continues 
under joint direction of Edward A. Krug, professor of education, University of Wis- 
consin, and of Robert §. Harnack, assistant supervisor, Milwaukee Public Schools, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


The editors of this column need your cooperation if bulletins they list are to rep- 
resent significant trends in meeting needs through provision of instructional mate- 
rials. Why not share with other educators your new local bulletins? You may do this 
by sending a copy for review and listing in this column to: Dr. Robert $. Harnack, 
Milwaukee Public Schools, 1111 North roth Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Communication Skills in the School Program 


CURRICULUM bulletins in the lan- 
guage arts area supply illustrative meth- 
ods and materials that can be used to 
improve the communication skills of 
pupils, As such, these bulletins should 
reflect concern with the needs of pupils 
and with the important general func- 
tions of the school; they should there- 
fore be helpful not only to teachers of 
English, but to teachers in all areas ol 
the school program. 

The language arts bulletins listed be- 
low, similar to curriculum bulletins in 
other areas, have been written mainly 
by teachers interested in cooperatively 
solving their problems. These bulletins 
are reviewed here to help other teach- 
ers meet similar situations and to en- 
courage other teachers to work on simi- 
lar local problems in education. 


Central New York School Study 
Council. A Guide for the Teaching of 
English. The Committee on English 
12. 219 Slocum Hall, College Place, 
Syracuse 10, New York, October, 1949, 
125 p. ($1.50). 

This publication, intended to in- 
crease the flexibility of the 12th year 
high school English course, stresses the 
needs and interests of students. ‘The 
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bulk of this bulletin deals with devel- 
oping language arts resource units, and 
presents five sample resource units: The 
Magazine, ‘The Motion Picture, The 
Newspaper, The Radio and The The- 
ater. As the authors point out, many 
concepts in this bulletin can be applied 
to all levels of English. 


State Department of Education. Ex- 
periencing the Language Arts. Bulletin 
No. 34. Tallahassee: State Department 
of Education, 1948, 312 p. 


Although this entire bulletin is valu- 
able, two sections deserve special atten- 
tion. One is called, “Characteristics of 
Children and of Language Develop- 
ment.” In this section, four columns 
ranging across the page discuss (a) phys- 
ical, mental and emotional character- 
istics, (b) language characteristics, (c) 
school experiences offering opportuni- 
ties for language growth, and (d) im- 
plications for the teachers. The other 
section to be noted supplies a wealth of 
illustrative units for language arts 
teachers. 


& Board of Education. Language Arts 
in Our Schools: A Guide to Improve- 
ment of Instruction in the Elementary 
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HISTORY ON 
THE MARCH 


The outstanding Basal History Series 
for Grade 3 through Junior High School 





Allan Nevins, General Consultant 


PIONEER CHILDREN OF AMERICA (Emerson, Chase, Nevins) 
LEADERS IN OTHER LANDS (Eaton, Chase, Nevins) 
MAKERS OF THE AMERICAS, end ed. (Lansing, Chase, Nevins) 
BUILDERS OF THE OLD WORLD, end ed. (Hartman, Saunders, Nevins) 
AMERICA—LAND OF FREEDOM (Hartman, Ball, Nevins) 
AMERICA IN THE WORLD (Lansing, Chase, Nevins) 

Teachers Guide and Pupils Progress Book to accompany each text 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY BOSTON _—NEW YORK 


| CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 














“An Edition for Every School Need” 
THE WINSTON DICTIONARY 


Elementary 
DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS—New 1951 Edition just published. 
46,000 terms defined.1g new words incorporated in body of text. Sen- 
tence illustrations used in giving definitions. 
DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS, Shorter Edition—Same as Dictionary 
for Schools with 32,550 terms defined. 
USING THE DICTIONARY—A workbook to complement any Dic- 
tionary. For use in any grade where pupils have individual Dictionaries. 
High Schools 
INTERMEDIATE EDITION—Defines 40,000 words and_ phrases. 
Entry word in large type—easily understood definitions. 
Advanced Edition—Vocabulary of 100,000 words and phrases with 
144 pages of Appendix material, including Gazetteer and Atlas. 
Teachers Desk Use and Colleges 
COLLEGE EDITION—1951 Copyright. 100,000 terms defined. 
| Write for descriptive materials, 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Atlanta 3 Chicago 16 Philadelphia 7 Dallas 1 Pasadena 2 
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School. Bulletin No. 5 (Revised Edi- 
tion). Newark: Board of Education, 
September 1, 1950, 192 p. 


The attractive format of this publi- 
cation as well as the information and 
ideas contained in it encourage the 
reader to review the language arts cur- 
riculum of the Newark Elementary 
Schools. The bulletin has three main 
sections dealing with reading, language 
and handwriting. A small section in the 
appendix, “Remedial Reading in the 
Classroom,” is worth special attention. 


Los Angeles City School Districts. 
Reading Improvement. Curriculum Di- 
vision Publication No. 508 (reprinted). 
Los Angeles, 1951, 138 p. 


This bulletin emphasizes an impor- 
tant point: all secondary teachers find 
it necessary to foster reading skills in 
their pupils. In establishing this point, 
practical aids are illustrated to assist 
teachers in all subject fields to develop 
individual reading abilities. Part one 
of this bulletin describes the reading 
program in the junior and senior high 
school, and part two is concerned with 
teaching reading improvement. 


School District of Philadelphia. The 
Use and Appreciation of English. Cur- 
riculum Office, Philadelphia Public 
Schools, Philadelphia, 1950, 181 p. 

This course of study should be in- 
teresting to junior and senior high 
school language arts teachers, since it 
considers the areas of speaking, writ- 
ing, and of work with words for pupils 
in grades seven through twelve. Also, 
the suggestions of new language arts 
activities which follow each section 
show that the teachers who wrote this 
bulletin are making an attempt to keep 
abreast of recent changes in our society 
which “have affected the lives of all 
Americans.” 
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& Akron Public Schools. Writing Ex- 
periences, Ninth-Tenth Grades, Publi- 
cation No. 73, Akron, 1947, 109 p. 
(mimeographed). 


3ulletins which provide teachers with 
illustrations of how something was done 
in the classroom will always be valu- 
able. The bulletin listed above provides 
many illustrations in order to help 
teachers make writing an_ effective 
means by which students may com- 
municate ideas that they consider im- 
portant. This concept does not stress 
student compositions that are artifi- 
cial and meaningless. Similar mimeo- 
graphed bulletins could be developed 
by other school systems and should 
prove helpful to teachers in the lan- 
guage arts areas. 
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Column Editor: Isabel B. Lewis 
Contributors: Richard Barnes Kennan 
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This year The Curriculum Commentator appears under the guidance of a new 
column editor, Isabel B. Lewis, of the School of Education, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. Major purpose of the “Commentator” is that of helping our read- 
ers keep up to date on current happenings in supervision and curriculum develop- 


ment. 


Guest contributors for this issue are: Richard Barnes Kennan, Secretary, National 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy through Education, NEA, who describes 
a current attack upon teachers in public schools; and J. Cecil Parker, associate pro- 
fessor, School of Education, University of California, Berkeley, who comments on 


some helpful materials for planning in-service education. 


“Is Your Doctor Your Friend?” 


WHAT has been referred to by some 
individuals as a most shocking and 
violent attack of one profession upon 
another occurred on June 19 at the 
Atlantic City meeting of the American 
Medical Association. At that time a 
resolution was adopted? which contains 
the following statement: “Whereas, 
many of our educators and many of the 
organizations to which they belong have 
for many years conducted an active, ag- 
gressive campaign to indoctrinate their 
students in grammar school, high 
school, and college with the insidious 
and destructive tenets of the welfare 
state, this teaching of hatred and scorn 
for the American system of private 
enterprise having been so widespread 
and successful that as a result our voters 
are conditioned to accept all manner of 
totalitarian expedients in direct viola- 
tion of economic law.” This vicious 
charge was tied to the suggestion that 
the schools were promoting the cause 
of “socialized medicine.” The resolu- 
tion went on to endorse the so-called 


1Copies of this resolution may be obtained 
by writing to ASCD, NEA, 1201—16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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“Bill of Grievances” of the Sons of 
the American Revolution and called 
for an investigation by Congress of the 
entire school system with particular 
reference to textbooks. 

It is interesting to note that this ac- 
tion on the part of the American Medi- 
cal Association came at approximately 
the same time that Allen Zoll, one of 
the most violent opponents of public 
education, had propagandized many of 
the doctors of the country, claiming 
that the schools were promoting social- 
ized medicine and asking for support 
for the National Council for American 
Education and for Zoll’s campaign of 
attack on the schools. 


Teachers Oppose Communism 

The propriety and the wisdom of 
one profession’s examining the working 
tools of another profession is in itself 
an interesting point to consider. A 
teacher might note, for example, that 
curare is being used in the treatment 
of lockjaw; he might even observe that 
physicians sometimes prescribe a medi- 
cine that contains nitroglycerin. He 
may be very well aware that curare is 
a deadly poison which is used on the 
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Breakfast—an Important 
Health Lesson for the 
New School Year 








Now is the time to initi- 
ate this good nutrition 
lesson, when eating 
habits are reestablished 
for the new school year. 






Research Findings Indicate Need for Better Breakfasts 


Leading educators, physicians, and city, state, and government nutri- 
tion authorities have watched the neglect of breakfast mount over 
the years. Results of nation-wide surveys and scientific research 
indicate the need for better breakfast habits. 


CHILDREN: One out of five children goes to school with a good 
breakfast. 


GIRLS: 60 per cent of teen-age girls habitually eat a breakfast entirely 
inadequate for their physical needs. 


BOYS: Twice as many older teen-age boys have poor breakfast eating 
habits, when compared to the younger teen-age group. 


Science Proves Students Do Better with Breakfast 


Scientific studies made by the Departments of Physiology and Nutri- 
tion at a prominent state university show that good breakfast habits 
help students to: 


3. Be calmer and 
1. Do the morning’s 2. Think and act steadier during 
work more easily. more quickly. the late morning 
hours. 


As a service to students and teachers, Cereal Institute offers free 
health education materials for all grade levels on the Better Breakfast. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 


A research and educational endeavor 
devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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tips of arrows and that nitroglycerin 
is a violent explosive. 

The words, “Communism,” “Fas- 
cism,” “collectivism,” et cetera, occur 
in some school textbooks and in some 
courses of study. Like the medicines 
mentioned above, these words might 
be used for sinister purposes or they 
might be used for benevolent and in- 
formative reasons. ‘The great majority 
of public school teachers in this country 
are firmly and officially on record as 
favoring the teaching about Commu- 
nism so that youngsters and future vot- 
ing citizens may recognize the dangers 
of this totalitarian dictatorship now 
existent; but they are completely op- 
posed to the advocacy of Communism 
in any classroom in this country or to 
the employment of any Communist as 
a teacher. 

Would the medical profession se- 
cretly advocate the use of curare, for 
instance, as a means of wiping out 
proponents of socialized medicine? 
Such an idea is absurd. Yet it is just 
as fantastic for the doctors to infer that 
“many of our educators and many of 
the organizations to which they belong” 
are anything but loyal and sincere in 
their devotion to America. 


Spirit of Confidence 


The most effective tool of the medi- 
cal profession has never been its surgi- 
cal instruments or its medicines, but 
rather the spirit of confidence between 
the doctor and the patient. This cur- 
rent attack on the great rank and file 
of American teachers may have its most 
damaging effect in the breaking down 
of the relationship between individual 
teachers across this country and their 
family doctors unless there is a com- 
plete and immediate abrogation on the 
part of the American Medical Associa- 
tion of the tactics which brought about 
this resolution. Otherwise this attack 
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will certainly cause a great deal of un- 
happiness and a very real loss to both 
professional groups. 

The writer, a former hygiene teacher 
himself, in his nearly thirty years of 
experience in public education, has 
never heard any sentiments expressed 
by teachers or by teacher organizations 
along the line charged by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 

Dear reader, this A.M.A. resolution 
is not an attack on Mary Jones in 
Ponkapoag; because it makes no limita- 
tions in its charges, it is a direct smear 
on you and on every other member of 
the teaching profession. What are you 
going to do about it? 

An outright national warfare be- 
tween the teaching profession and the 
medical profession is unthinkable. The 
question is not that of whether or not 
we should have socialized medicine in 
this country. That question should be 
fought out on its merits and not in 
any name-calling, besmirching cam- 
paign. Certainly teachers never have 
and never will lower themselves to any 
such vilification of the medical pro- 
fession as the resolution adopted by 
the A.M.A. House of Delegates directs 
toward the teaching profession. 


Time for Individual Action 


The real answer in the last analysis 
will undoubtedly lie in the activities 
of individual doctors and _ teachers. 
Most of us have doctors in our families 
as well as doctors to whom we go for 
advice and treatment. Every teacher in 
this country now has a direct responsi- 
bility to go to every doctor with whom 
she is acquainted and ask him whether 
or not he really is suspicious of the 
teachers who are his patients and rela- 
tives. If he really has such suspicions, 
then he has a responsibility of first im- 
portance to name the individuals and 
the instances and produce the evidence 
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to be placed before the proper school 
authorities for action. If he does not 
have such evidence, and if he does not 
really suspect you and your colleagues, 
then he has just as great a responsibil- 
ity to write to the American Medical 
Association, to the National Education 
Association and to “the President, the 
Vice President, the members of the 
United States Senate and the House of 
Representatives” to whom the original 
resolution was to be sent, stating that 
he does not know of any subversive 
teachers or activities in schools in his 
community. 

The oldest joint committee in the 
National Education Association is that 
of the American Medical Association 
and the National Education Associa- 
tion. Out of it have come relationships 
and contributions of mutual value to 
these associations. Not at any time has 
the National Education Association or 
any other worthy educational organiza- 
tion, to the best of the writer’s knowl- 
edge, ever attacked the American Medi- 


cal Associatjon or any other medical 
group. The shameful and unwarranted 
action of the A.M.A., in adopting the 
above-mentioned resolution, is the first 
case of mud-slinging to have occurred 
in the thirty-year relationship between 
the teachers and the doctors, or for that 
matter, in the centuries-long relation- 
ship between doctors and teachers. 


Note: Word received since this article 
was sent to the printer states that the 
A.M.A. Journal is planning an editorial 
“clarifying” the above-mentioned reso- 
lution. There is rumor also that the 
A.M.A. Executive Board may take 
similar or stronger action. If school 
people and their friends are alert and 
will make a good approach to their 
doctors this “attack” may well turn into 
an opportunity for better understand- 
ing of and stronger support for the 
American public school system. 
—Richard Barnes Kennan, Secretary, 
National Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy through Education, NEA. 





Helpful Materials for Planning In-Service Education 


“CHANGE and improvement in the 
curriculum will result only as there are 
changes in the values, understanding 
or skills of the school personnel. Par- 
ticipation in groups is one of the most 
effective means of providing school per- 
sonnel with opportunities to share in 
decisions which affect them, and to 
learn the needed modifications in their 
values, understandings and skills.”! We 


1Action for Curriculum Improvement, AS. 
C.D. Yearbook, 1951, p. 116. 
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have decided to label many of our 
efforts to provide such opportunities as 
in-service education. Most of us are 
busy trying to learn how to make in- 
service education activities more effec- 
tive than they have been in the past. 

We are learning that all enterprises 
intended to bring about change in 
school personnel must put sound prin- 
ciples of learning to work in real and 
vital contexts. Probably it is more ac- 
curate to say that we are about to learn 
and that we are seeking the under- 
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OMETIMES OVERLOOKED in considering in-service programs is the body of significant professional ma- 


terial prepared by textbook publishers. . 


. the teachers’ guides. Teachers’ guides to basic texts were 


once suspect as being little more than elaborate and rigid outlines of the texts. 


But a great deal of theory about how children learn 
(and about what kinds of 
most conducive to teacher-growth) has crystallized in 
And former 
teachers and administrators themselves, have learned 
along with the rest of the teaching profession. 


in-service programs are 


the past fifteen years. editors, being 


As a result, the best guides are now a valid, useful 
part of professional literature, written by experienced 
educators, providing many values beyond details of 
organization and location of content, tests, references, 


and so on. 
A glance at the teachers’ guides for our spelling series, 
WORD POWER THROUGH SPELLING will dem- 


onstrate this clearly. 

Texts and guides for Word Power Through Spelling 
work of Lillian E. 
professor of education, San Jose State College, Cali- 


are the Billington, associate 
fornia. The guides are therefore the result of years 
of research, of teacher-training, of 


classroom teaching, and supervisory work. The guides 


experience in 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York 


are not a “course” in how to teach spelling. Far better, 
they are what the end-product of such a course should 
be... a sure grasp of subject matter, a rich aware- 
ness of its relationship to language arts as a whole, 
and a creative, resourceful approach to teaching. 


In addition there is a speech program, designed to 
help children spell better by making them more sensi- 
tive to the basic sounds of English words, by Doris 
W. Goodrich, demonstration teacher of speech in the 
New York, public schools. Although de- 
specifically for spelling instruction, it will 
a foundation for phonics in read- 


Rochester, 
signed 
prove valuable as 
ing classes. 


When you are looking for materials which contribute 
to professional improvement, don’t neglect good 
guides. Used thoughtfully by teachers in their daily 


class work, they provide an immediate relevance 


formal in-service 


sometimes missing from more 
programs and materials. 
Chicago Dallas San Francisco 





Announcing .. . 


Creative Leadership of Adult Education 


By Paul L. Essert, Institute of Adult Education of the Teachers College, Columbia 


Un lversity 


This brand new text is unique in three ways: 
e It clarifies the fundamental problems of all the specializations within 


adult education. 


e It analyzes the underlying philosophy and basic functions of adult educa- 


tion and its leadership 


e It combines theory and practice in a single volume. A timely book that 
recognizes current trends, as well as tested techniques, and gives a complete 
and lively picture of this important field. 


333 Pages 


Index 514” x 814” 


Send for your copy today! 
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standings and skills requisite to high 
levels of success. As one result of our 
pursuit of the understandings and skills 
several helpful publications have been 
made available recently. It seems ap- 
propriate for the Curriculum Com- 
mentator to mention a few of the pub- 
lications in this issue with in-service 
education as a theme. 


The ‘How’ of Better Meetings 


Do you want to become a more ef- 
fective group member or leader? Would 
you like to improve the productivity of 
the meetings and conferences which 
you attend? If you do, you'll find New 
Ways to Better Meetings (Bert and 
Frances Strauss, New York, Viking 
Press, 1951, $2.95) a useful guide for 
putting to work many of the findings 
on group behavior which social scien- 
tists are discovering. Of recent years 
we've heard a lot of lip service given 
to “group processes” and “group dy- 
namics.” Here is a how book—a book 
which offers practical help for both 
leaders and members. Drawing upon 
their extensive experience in leading 
groups as well as on recent research 
in group dynamics, the authors have 
attempted to distill the practical from 
the theoretical and come up with some 
leads for making meetings, committees 
or conferences produce more effectively. 
All school personnel—from adminis- 
trators to secondary pupils—will find 
in this book a source of “step-wise” 
procedures. If you would like some help 
on how to get the members of a group, 
large or small, to participate; how to 
stop being a bossy chairman; how to 
use member potential; how to reach 
decisions without the strait jacket of 
Robert’s Rules of Order; how to handle 
“problem” members; how to use the 
valuable tool of role-playing; and how 
to stimulate change; this book merits 
your reading. Of particular interest to 
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consultants is a chapter on “Don’t 
Blame the Expert” which spells out his 
role in group meetings and how best 
to utilize his services. 


When a Group Meets 


Nathaniel Cantor in his Learning 
Through Discussion (Human Relations 
for Industry, Buffalo 2, New York, 
1951) deals with, “What takes place 
psychologically when a group of peo- 
ple, directed by a leader, meets to dis- 
cuss a problem?” He insists that a dis- 
cussion leader cannot perform effec- 
tively unless he understands what is in- 
volved in learning, i.e. what occurs 
when people are trying to learn and to 
change. As one basis for understanding 
the general psychological make-up of 
the members of a group, nine interest- 
ing assumptions are made explicit 
which the author presents as underly- 
ing the general type of instruction in 
most schools. One of these having to 
do with “teaching by definition” is 
most challenging (p. 22 ff.) The point 
of view that permeates this stimulating 
little book is best summed up by a 
simple quotation, “The real problem 
is not the difference in the degree of 
knowledge between the leader and the 
group. The real problem is, how does 
a learner learn? By listening to some- 
one talk? Rarely!” 


Source Book on Field Theory 


Until the publication of Field 
Theory in Social Science (Kurt Lewin, 
editor, Dorwin Cartwright, New York, 
Harper, 1951, $5.00) the recent writings 
of this pioneer social psychologist were 
not readily obtainable. This publica- 
tion makes available to readers inter- 
ested in group behavior, human rela- 
tions and social change, the bulk of 
the theoretical writings of Lewin which 
appeared in periodicals after 1939. 
Lewin’s theoretical concepts have been 
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the base for much of the research which 
has been done in the last decade in so- 
cial psychology and in group dynamics. 
The book is organized in three parts: 
(a) a section dealing with basic prob- 
lems in the philosophy of science which 
sets up guiding principles; (b) a series 
of chapters which apply these princi- 
ples to research in the fields of learn- 
ing, development and regression, social 
psychology and group dynamics, and to 
research in selected problems of cul- 
tural anthropology, sociology and eco- 
nomics; (c) a final section which sum- 
marizes the major theoretical and ac- 
tual findings derived from Lewin’s re- 
search. Of particular interest to educa- 
tors are such chapters as ‘‘Field ‘Theory 
and Learning,” “Field Theory and Ex- 
periment in Social Psychology,” ‘“Fron- 
tiers in Group Dynamics,” and “Be- 
havior and Development as a Function 
of the Total Situation.” As a source- 
book on the methods of field theory 
this book is one to be digested care- 
fully. 


Methods of Influencing Conduct 


Too often, when talking about meth- 
ods of influencing conduct, the discus- 
sion bogs down on punishment and 
various ingenious ways of administer- 
ing pressure, say Fritz Redl and Wil- 
liam Wattenberg in Chapter XII of 
Mental Hygiene in Teaching (Harcourt 
Brace, New York, 1951, $3.50). They 
proceed to analyze four types of in- 


fluence techniques: (a) supporting self 
control, (b) situational assistance, (C) 
reality and value appraisal, and (d) 
invoking the pleasure-pain principle. 
The analysis is approached in the light 
of mental health in the classroom, but 
it is also well worth the serious con- 
sideration of all who are planning or 
participating in in-service education 
activities. 

The California Teachers Association 
has prepared and published a useful 
little book entitled, At Your Service— 
A Guide for Local In-Service Educa- 
tion Programs (California Teachers As- 
sociation, 693 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco, 1951, 25¢). Principles and prob- 
lems, as well as descriptions of action 
programs, are presented in a section 
entitled “Before the Looking Glass.” 
All of the material is based upon the 
idea that sound principles of learning 
must prevail in in-service education 
programs. 

Last but not least, Earl C. Kelley in 
The Workshop Way of Learning 
(Harper, New York, 1951, $2.75) has 
described in detail how we may pro- 
vide learning opportunities for our- 
selves that are richer and more likely 
to reach the functioning level by agree- 
ing on a problem, contriving a solu- 
tion, and evaluating the results. 

And remember not to forget, Action 
for Curriculum Improvement.—J. Cecil 
Parker, University of California, 
Berkeley. 
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STATE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BOARD 


Alabama—Fay KIRTLAND, Monroe Co. Schs., Monroeville. Arizona—JAMEs I. STEWART, Phoenix Coll. 
System, Phoenix. California—NrvA HAGAMAN, Long Beach Schs.; WILLIAM Cowan, San Francisco 
St. Coll; HOWARDINE HOFFMAN, Los Angeles Co. Schs.; FRED ZANNON, Dir. of Ed., Kern Co. Schs., 
Bakersfield. Colorado—MariE MEHL, U. of Colo., Boulder. Florida—CLara CAPRON, West Palm 
Beach Schs.; Dora Skipper, Sch. of Ed., Fla. St. Univ., Tallahassee. Georgia—BLANCHE CARVER, 
Inst. Supv., Cartersville; JEWELL DURRENCE, Valdosta St. Coll., Valdosta. J/linois—Curis A. DE- 
Younc, Ill. St. Normal U., Normal; CHARLOTTE MEYER, Decatur Schs; B. L. SMITH, Oak Park 
Schs. Indiana—PEARL DuNN, Elem. Supr., Pub. Schs., New Castle; RUTH STANINGER, Vincennes 
Schs. Jowa—EtTtTa L. CosNER, Davenport Schs.; R. J. Grau, Pub. Schs., Clinton. Kansas—DoROTHY 
McPuexson, Bd. of Ed., Coffeyville. Kentwcky—Mary I. Cote, Western State Coll., Bowling Green; 
LoutsE Coss, St. Dept. of Ed., Frankfort. Maryland—Harry Barb, Baltimore Schs; JAMEs B. 
O’TooLE, Asst. Supt., Sec. Ed., Baltimore. Michigan—CaTHARINE Conosoy, Flint Schs.; FRANCES 
MartTIN, Cent. Mich. Coll. of Ed., Mt. Pleasant. Minnesota—MyYRTLE JENSEN, Winona Schs. Mis- 
souri—CarRL ByYERLY, Pub. Schs., Clayton; CHLOE MILLIKIN, Northwest Mo. St. Coll., Maryville. 
New Jersey—Mary A. FERGUSON, Sch. Adm. Bldg., Atlantic City; JEROME SALsBURY, Bloomfield 
Schs...New York—FRED AMBELLAN, Bd. of Ed., Great Neck, L.I.; C. W. HuNnicuTT, Syracuse 
Univ., Syracuse; LORETTA KLEE, Bd. of Ed., Ithaca; ALIcE MIEL, Tchrs. Coll., Col. Univ., New 
York; FRANK MOSHER, Pub. Schs., Liverpool. North Carolina—H. ARNOLD PERRY, U. of N.C., Chapel 
Hill; MADELINE Tripp, Dept. of Ed., Raleigh. Ohio—Mary A. Happow, Youngstown Schs.; VERNA 
Watters, Kent St. Univ. Oklahoma—Joun B. Stout, Northwestern St. Coll., Alva. Pennslyvania— 
GERTRUDE BARBER, Pub. Schs., Erie; EtHet McCormick, Pub. Schs., Altoona. Tennessee—LOUISE 
OAKLEY, Pub. Schs., Union City; WiInNrE D. RANGE, Carter Co. Schs., Elizabethton. Texas— 
ByRON ENGLAND, El Paso Schs; R. M. HAWKINS, Sul Ross Tchrs. Coll., Alpine; BRUCE SCHULKEY, 
Fort Worth Schs. Virginia—NELLE WRIGHT, Waynesboro Schs. Wisconsin—JOsEPHINE HINTGEN, Pub. 
Schs., LaCrosse; EDYTHE SANDERMAN, Butte des Norts Sch., Menasha. Northwest Region (Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho)}—CuEsTER BABCOCK, Seattle Pub. Schs., Wash.; IRwiIN HAMMER, 
Western Coll. of Ed., Bellingham, Wash.; Harry JOHNSON, Salem Schs., Ore. New England Region 
(Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Massachusetts—VERNON E. AN- 
DERSON, U. of Conn., Storrs; J. B. EVERETT, Pub. Schs., Newton, Mass.; FRANK Foster, U. of Maine, 
Orono; WAYNE Kocu, U. of N.H., Durham. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


ARNO A. BELLACK, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 












New ASCD Pamphlets 






Instructional Leadership in Small Schools 


Emphasizes the. pivotal role instructional leadership can play in 
fostering good practices in the small school. Its lively style, its close- 
ness to children and the classroom, make this booklet particularly 
valuable to teachers, supervisors, administrators, students of edu- 
cation—to all persons concerned with cooperative efforts toward 
solution of common problems. 










Price; $1.25 









88 pages 





Teachers for Today’s Schools 


This booklet develops a new and challenging approach to pre- | 
service education of teachers. It presents a sweeping analysis of | 
constructive efforts of the past to improve teacher education. Care- ) 
fully and masterfully, it outlines an “evaluative approach” to the 
professional orientation of students in teacher education institutions. 










84 pages : Price: $1.25 







Order these new ASCD publications from the. 





Association for Supervision and Curriculum: Detvlepment, NEA | 
~ -=th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. Cc, : 
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